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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Even  Mr.  Lowell’s  humor  would  never  have  been 
what  it  is,  and  what  in  the  unequalled  “  Biglow  Pa¬ 
pers  ”  all  the  world  acknowledges  it  to  be,  but  for 
that  finer  and  loilier  side  of  his  imagination,  which 
jrou  can  see  working  in  almost  every  stroke  of  broad 
popular  humor,  and  turning  the  racy  Yankee  dia¬ 
lect  into  an  instrument  of  the  highest  moral  and 
religious  power.  In  this  new  edition  of  the  second 
series  of  “  Biglow  Papers  ”  there  are  two  poems  new 
to  us,  the  introductory  poem  called  “  The  Courtin’,” 
and  the  last  of  the  senes  of  “  Biglow  Poems,”  writ¬ 
ten  since  Mr.  Johnson’s  accession  to  the  Presidency; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  lovely  little  i^m 
called  “  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfkl,”  we  have  Mr.  Low¬ 
ell’s  imamnation  on  its  purely  poetic  side  (on  which 
alone  he  had  tried  it  before  he  commenced  the  series 
of  “  Biglow  Papers  ”),  stripped  once  more  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  a  racy  popular  language  and  homely  prac¬ 
tical  logic  as  a  medium  of  expression  for  the  noblest 
thoughts,  and  speaking  only  to  the  cultivated  ear. 
Thus,  enabled  as  we  are  to  compare  the  moving 
power  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  poetry,  which  we  take  to  be 
Its  delicate  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  essence  in 
common  things,  as  embodied  in  the  fine  organization 
of  a  purely  poetic  diction  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  strong  broad  language  of  popular  feeling  and 
humor  on  the  other,  we  enjoy  each  the  more  for  the 
presence  of  the  other.  Here  is  a  bit  from  the  prel¬ 
ude  to  “  Sir  Launfal,”  which  explains  much  in  the 
homelier  and  more  popular  verses.  The  opening 
line  contains  an  obvious  allusion  to  Wordsworth’s 
great  “  Ode  to  Immortality,”  and  the  whole  of  it 
Wordsworth  might  have  written,  and  would  have 
valued,  if  he  hM  written  it,  as  amongst  his  finer 
efibrts :  — 

“  Not  only  aroand  our  Infuiej 
Doth  heartn  with  all  ita  •plendora  lie , 

Daily  with  aoals  that  cringe  and  pint 
We  Sinaia  climb  and  know  It  not ; 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  akiea  -, 

Againat  our  fallen  and  traitor  lirea 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies  ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strirea ; 

Ita  arma  outatretched,  the  Druid  wood 
Waila  with  ita  benedicite ; 

And  to  our  age’a  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  ita  price  for  what  the  earth  gives  ua  ; 

The  beggar  ia  taxed  for  a  comer  to  die  in. 

The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  ua. 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in  , 

At  the  Devil’s  booth  are  all  things  sold, 

>jich  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold  ; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lirea  we  pay. 

Bubbles  we  earn  with  our  whole  soul’s  tasking ; 

T  ia  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

T  is  only  Qod  may  be  had  for  the  asking ; 

There  ia  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer. 

And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 


“  And  what  ia  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  f 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays  ; 

Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  liston. 

We  hear  life  murmur  or  tee  it  glisten ; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 

Jnd  grasping  blindly  abovt  it  far  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and flowers  ; 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen. 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  Ms  chalice, 

Ami  there 's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  tee  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace ) 

The  little  bird  sits  at  hit  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  bloatem  among  the  leaves 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun. 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 

Ills  mate  feels  tte  eggs  beneath  her  wings 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  singt ; 

lie  tings  to  the  wide  world  and  she  to  her  neat ; 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  tong  is  the  best?” 

That  ifl  not  only  fine  poetry,  but  true  insight 
And,  moreover,  you  ean  see  in  it  the  same  mind 
which  created  the  “  Biglow  Papers.”  It  is  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  fulness  and  generous  freedom  of 
the  best  gifts  of  God,  in  comparison  with  the  close 
and  greedy  competition  of  men  for  the  poorest  of 
those  gifts,  which  gives  all  ita  tone  and  significance 
to  the  so-called  politics  of  those  humorous  poems. 
Mr.  Lowell  tells  us,  in  his  new  and  interesting 
preface,  that  he  always  hated  piolitics,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  and  smaller  sense  of  the  term,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  it.  The  only_  sense  in  which  the 
“  Biglow  Papers  ”  are  political,  is  that  in  which  po- 
lidem  principle  roots  itself  in  the  universal  morality 
and  sendment  of  mankind,  tries  to  copy  the  freedom 
and  trustfulness  of  the  divine  method,  and  to  expose 
the  niggardly  and  short-sighted  selfishness  of  what 
is  too  often  called  polidcs  by  men.  Mr.  Lowell  says 
in  his  newest  “Biglow  Paper,”  that  if  President 
Johnson  had  limited  his  usurpation  of  authority  to 
matters  polidcal,  in  the  narrower  sense,  like  bank 
or  tariff,  he  does  not  suppose  the  people  would  have 
cared :  — 

“  W«l,  I  expec’  the  People  would  ’n  care.  If 
The  queetion  now  wux  techin’  bank  or  tariS; 

But  I  conclude  they  ’vo  ’bout  made  up  their  mind 
Thii  ain’t  the  fittest  time  to  go  it  blind. 

Nor  these  ain’t  metters  thet  with  pol’tics  swings. 

But  goes  ’icay  down  amongst  the  roots  o’  things.'^ 

And  this  we  may  say  in  part  of  all  the  “  Biglow 
Papers.”  'They  deal  with  questions  that  go  “  ’way 
down  amongst  the  roots  o’  things,”  and  always  in 
one  way,  —  a  very  unsafe  way  for  judging  of  polid¬ 
cal  machinery  or  means,  but  the  only  true  one  for 
judging  of  political  aims  and  ends,  —  always  with 
a  view  to  identifying  polidcal  benefits  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  blessings  of  Providence,  and  obliging  fblid- 
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clans  to  let  their  sun,  too,  shine  equally  on  all.  Just 
as  the  undertone  of  “  Sir  Launfal  ”  is  the  truth  that 
“  only  Grod  may  be  had  for  the  asking,”  that  “  there 
is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer,”  so  the  under¬ 
tone  in  all  the  “  Biglow  Papers  ”  is,  that  political 
benefits  in  the  larger  sense  should  be  as  universal 
as  these  divine  blessings.  Here  it  is,  for  instance, 
sounding  again  with  reference  to  the  negro  question 
in  this  last  of  the  series,  —  the  reference  in  the  first 
line  being,  of  course,  to  Andrew  Johnson’s  tall  lan¬ 
guage  about  treason :  — 

“  Ef  treason  is  a  crime,  as  some  folks  aajr. 

How  could  we  punish  it  a  milder  way 
Than  sayin’  to  ’em,  ‘  Brethren,  fookce  here, 

IVe  ’ll  Jes  divide  things  with  ye,  sheer  an’  sheer. 

An’  sence  both  oome  o’  pooty  strong-backed  daddies. 

You  take  tlie  Darkies,  es  we ’ve  took  the  Paddies ; 

Ign’aut  and  poor,  we  took  ’em  by  the  hand. 

An’  they  ’re  the  bones  an’  sinners  of  the  land.’ 

I  ain’t  o’  them  who  fancy  there ’s  a  loss  on 
Every  investment  that  don’t  start  from  Bos’on : 

But  I  know  this,  our  money ’s  safest  trusted 
In  sumthin’,  come  wot  will,  that  can’t  be  busted. 

An’  that ’s  the  eld  Amerikin  Mee, 

To  make  a  man  a  Man,  an’  let  him  be.” 

To  make  political  benefits  as  universal  as  those  bless¬ 
ings  of  God  which  can  be  “  had  for  the  asking,”  is 
the  special  political  doctrine  which  the  wide  poetical 
generosity  of  Mr.  Lowell  inculcates  in  all  his  hu¬ 
morous  “  Biglow  ”  squibs.  It  is  the  same  idea  which 
bursts  out  again,  in  answer  to  the  wearisome  consti¬ 
tutional  quibbling :  — 

^  But,  0  my  putienee !  mutt  we  wriffclc  back 
Into  th*  ole,  crooked,  pettifeggin*  track 
When  our  artirry  wbMlt  a  hev  cot 
Btret  to  our  purpoee  ef  we  keep  the  rut  f 
War  'a  Jes  dead  waste)  except  to  wipe  the  slate 
Clean  for  the  ciph^rin*  of  some  nobler  fate.'* 

As  regards  the  mere  form  of  the  poetry,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  prefer  Mr.  Lowell’s  Yankee  pastoral 
even  to  the  refined  and  beautiful  poetry  a  spocimen  of 
which  we  have  cited  from  “  Sir  Launfal.”  Whether 
it  be  because,  as  Mr.  Lowell  tells  us,  his  childhood 
was  passed  among  the  broad  Yankee-speaking  farm¬ 
ers,  till  the  dialect  had  become  more  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  for  him  with  the  eager  feelings  of  youth  than 
the  polished  English  of  his  ordinary  speech,  —  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  high  spiritual  feeling  of  his 
poetieal  nature  needs  a  certain  “  body,”  which  it 
finds  in  the  humorous  Yankee  dialect,  to  make  its 
full  impression,  certainly  we  find  no  equal  delight  in 
his  more  polished  poems,  beautiful  as  we  hold  them 
to  be,  to  that  which  we  derive  from  such  pieces  as 
“  The  Courtin’,”  and  the  more  lyrical  passages  in  the 
Biglow  Papers  themselves,  —  that,  for  instance,  in 
wmch  the  first  burst  of  a  New  England  spring  is 
described.  There  is  no  love  poem  in  Bums  more 
vigorous,  humorous,  and  full  of  real  poetry  than  Mr. 
Lowell’s  on  Ezekiel  Biglow’s  courting  with  “  Hul- 
dy.”  Take  this,  for  instance :  — 

”  Hi  vai  lix  foot  o’  min  A  1, 

Clem  grit  m’  bamm  nitur ; 

None  could  n’t  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dior  a  furrer  itraigbter. 

“  He ’d  iparked  it  wUh  foil  twenty  gall. 

He ’d  iqaired  ’em,  danced  ’em,  druv  ’em, 

Vuit  thli  cue  and  then  Ihet  by  ipcUi,  — 

All  li,  he  ooold  n’t  love  ’em. 

“But  long  o’  her  hii  velni  ’oold  run 
An  erinkly  like  curled  maple. 

Tho  lido  ibe  breibed  feH  fill!  o’  lua 
Ba  a  aonth  ik>pe  in  Ap’d. 

”  She  thought  m  v’ice  hid  wich  a  living. 

Ex  him  in  the  choir. 

My !  when  he  made  (M  Hundred  ring, 

She  knaw’d  the  Land  wai  nigher.” 

And  what  a  fine  humor  there  is  in  the  description 
of  2Sekle’s  awkward  pause  before  his  offer:  — 


“  lie  itood  a  ipell  on  one  foot  hut, 

Then  stood  a  ipell  on  t’other. 

An’  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wait 
Hi  could  n’t  ha’  told  ye  nuther.” 

Still,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  veins  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  which  a  Yankee  dialect  is 
inappropriate,  which  are  too  delicate  and  subtle, 
and  too  exalted  in  tone  to  be  expressed  in  any  dia¬ 
lect  of  which  the  essential  characteristic  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  animal  physique.  When  the  leper  with  whom 
Sir  Launfal  shares  his  crust  reveals  himself  as  his 
God,  the  language  in  which  he  does  so  would  be  as 
unnatural  if  it  were  a  broad  Yankee  dialect,  —  the 
poet  being  obviously  able  to  write  otherwise,  —  as 
if  the  translators  of  the  Bible  had  chosen  Yorkshire 
or  the  East  County  dialects,  instead  of  the  most 
polished  language  of  the  day,  for  their  version.  The 
“  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence,”  as  Mr.  Lowell 
finely  puts  it,  could  not  be  clothed  by  any  true  poet 
in  any  but  the  most  perfect  form  at  his  disposal ;  and 
when  all  is  said  that  can  and  must  be  said  in  praise  of 
homely  forms  of  speech,  it  remains  true  that  some  of 
the  finest  chords  of  feeling  can  best  be  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  highest  and  simplest  culture,  —  a 
language  which  no  one  knows  how  to  use  better  than 
Mr.  Lowell. 


THE  LAST  AUSTRIAN  WHO  LEFT  VENICE. 

BT  ANTHONT  TROLLOPE. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  year  now 
past  —  the  year  1866  —  the  hatred  felt  by  Venetians 
towards  the  Austrian  soldiers  who  held  their  city  in 
thraldom,  had  reached  its  culminating  point.  For 
years  this  hatred  had  been  very  strong,  —  how 
strong  can  hardly  be  understood  by  those  who 
never  recognized  the  fact  that  there  had  been,  so  to 
say,  no  mingling  of  the  conquered  and  the  con¬ 
querors,  no  process  of  assimilation  between  the 
Italian  vassab  and  their  German  masters.  Venice, 
as  a  city,  was  as  purely  Italian  as  though  its  bar¬ 
racks  were  filled  with  no  Hungarian  long-legged 
soldiers,  and  its  cafes  crowded  with  no  white-coated 
Austrian  officers.  And  the  regiments  which  held 
the  town,  lived  as  completely  ailer  their  own  fashion 
as  though  they  were  quartered  in  Pesth  or  Prague 
or  Vienna,  —  with  this  exception,  that  in  Venice 
they  were  enabled  —  and,  indeed,  from  circumstan¬ 
ces  were  compelled  —  to  exercise  a  palpable  ascend¬ 
ancy  which  belonged  to  them  nowhere  else.  They 
were  masters,  daily  visible  as  such  to  the  eye  of 
every  one  who  merely  walked  the  narrow  ways  of 
the  city,  or  strolled  through  the  open  squares ;  and 
as  masters  they  were  as  separate  as  the  jailer  b 
separate  from  the  prisoner.  The  Austrian  officers 
sat  together  in  the  chief  theatre,  —  having  the  best 
part  of  it  to  themselves.  But  few  among  them  spoke 
Italian.  None  of  the  common  soldiers  did  so.  The 
Venetians  seldom  spoke  German ;  and  could  hold 
no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  Croats,  Hungari¬ 
ans,  and  Bohemians,  whom  the  garrison  was 
chiefly  composed.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  there  should  be  intense  hatred  in  a  city  so 
ruled.  But  the  hatred  which  had  been  intense  for 
years  had  reached  its  boiling  point  in  the  May  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Whatever  other  nations  might  desire  to  do,  Italy 
at  any  rate  was  at  thb  Ume  resolved  to  fight.  It 
was  not  that  the  King  and  the  Government  were  so 
resolved.  What  was  the  purpose  just  then  of  the 
powers  of  the  state,  if  any  purpose  had  been  defi¬ 
nitely  formed  by  them,  no  one  now  knows.  Hbtory 
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perbap  may  some  day  tell  us.  But  the  nation  was 
determined  to  fight.  Hitherto  all  had  beer  done 
for  the  Italians,  and  now  the  time  had  come  in 
which  they  would  do  something  for  themselves! 
The  people  hated  the  French  aid  by  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  live,  and  burned  with  a  desire 
to  prove  that  they  could  do  something  great  without 
aid.  There  was  an  enormous  army,  and  that  army 
should  be  utilized  to  the  enfranchisement  of  Vene- 
tia  and  to  the  great  glory  of  Italy.  The  king  and 
the  ministers  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  fervor 
of  the  pi'ople  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed,  and 
were  probably  guided  to  such  resolutions  as  they 
did  make  by  that  appreciation.  The  feeling  was  as 
strong  in  Venice  as  it  was  in  Florence  or  in  Milan ; 
but  in  Venice  only  —  or  rather  in  Venetia  onl^  — 
all  outward  signs  of  such  feeling  were  repressible, 
and  were  repressed.  All  through  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  any  young  man  who  pleased  might  volun¬ 
teer  with  Garibaldi ;  but  to  volunteer  with  Garibal¬ 
di  was  not  so  easy  for  young  men  in  Verona  or  in 
Venice.  The  more  complete  was  this  repression, 
the  greater  was  this  difficulty,  the  stronger  of  course 
arose  the  hatred  of  the  Venetians  for  the  Austrian 
soldiery.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  Austrlaius 
were  cruel  in  what  they  did ;  but  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  had  any  intention  of 
holding  the  province,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
shoulil  be  so. 

During  the  past  winter  there  had  been  living  in 
Venice  a  certain  Captain  von  Vincke,  —  Hubert 
von  Vincke,  —  an  Austrian  officer  of  artillery  who 
had  spent  the  last  four  or  five  years  among  the 
fortifications  of  Verona,  and  who  had  come  to 
Venice,  originally,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Some 
military  employment  had  kept  him  in  Venice,  and 
he  remained  there  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
going  backwards  and  forwards,  occasionally,  to 
Verona,  but  still  having  Venice  as  his  head-quarters. 
Row  Captain  von  Vincke  had  shown  so  much  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  country  which  he  assisted  in 
bolding  under  subjection  as  to  learn  its  language, 
and  to  study  its  manners ;  and  had  by  these  means 
found  his  way  more  or  less  into  Italian  society. 
He  was  a  thorough  soldier,  good-looking,  {icrhaps 
eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  ambitious,  very  free  from  the  common  vice 
of  thinking  that  the  class  of  manhood  to  which  he 
belonged  was  the  only  class  in  which  it  would  be 
worth  a  man’s  while  to  live,  but  nevertheless  imbued 
with  a  strong  feeling  that  Austria  ought  to  hold  her 
own,  that  the  Austrian  army  was  indomitable,  and 
that  the  quadrilateral  fortresses,  bound  together  as 
they  were  now  bound  by  Austrian  strategy,  were 
impregnable.  So  much  Captain  von  Vincke  thought 
and  believed  on  the  part  of  his  country;  but  in 
thinking  and  believing  this,  he  was  still  desirous 
that  much  should  be  done  to  relieve  Austrian  Italy 
fi'om  the  grief  of  foreign  rule.  That  Italy  should 
succeed  in  repelling  Austria  from  Venice  was  to 
him  an  absurdity. 

He  had  become  intimate  at  the  house  of  a  widow 
lady,  who  lived  in  the  Campo  San  Luca,  one  Signo¬ 
ra  Pepd,  whose  son  had  first  become  acquainted 
with  Captain  von  Vincke  at  Verona.  Carlo  Pepd 
was  a  young  advocate,  living  and  earning  his  bread 
at  Venice,  but  business  had  taken  him  for  a  time  to 
Verona ;  and  when  leaving  that  city  he  had  asked 
his  Austrian  fiiend  to  come  and  see  him  in  his 
mother’s  house.  Both  Madame  Pepd  and  her 
daughter  Nina,  Carlo’s  only  sister,  had  somewhat 
found  fault  with  the  young  advocate’s  rashness  in 


thus  seeking  the  close  intimacy  of  home  life  with 
one  whom,  whatever  might  be  his  own  peculiar 
virtues,  they  could  not  but  recc^nize  as  an  enemy 
of  their  country. 

“  That  would  be  all  very  fine  if  it  were  put  into 
a  l^k,”  said  the  Signora  to  her  son,  who  had  been 
striving  to  show  that  an  Austrian,  if  good  In  him¬ 
self,  might  be  as  worthy  a  friend  as  an  Italian ; 
“  but  it  IS  always  well  to  live  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
wall.  It  is  not  convenient  that  the  sheep  and  the 
wolves  should  drink  at  the  same  stream.” 

This  she  said  with  all  that  control  which  every¬ 
where  forms  so  marked  a  trait  in  the  Italian  char¬ 
acter.  “  Who  goes  softly  goes  soundly.”  Half  of 
the  Italian  nature  Is  told  in  that  proverb,  —  though 
It  is  not  the  half  that  was  becoming  most  apparent 
in  the  doings  of  the  nation  in  these  days.  And  the 
Signorina  was  quite  of  one  mind  with  her  mother. 

“  Carlo,”  she  said,  “  how  is  it  that  one  never  sees 
one  of  these  Austrians  in  the  house  of  any  friend  ? 
Why  is  it  that  I  have  never  yet  found  myself  in  a 
room  with  one  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Beeause  men  and  women  are  generally  so  pig¬ 
headed  and  unreasonable,”  Carlo  had  repheia. 
“  How  am  I,  for  Instance,  ever  to  leam  what  a 
German  is  at  the  core,  —  or  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Englishman,  —  if  I  refuse  to  speak  to  one  ?  ” 

It  ended  by  Captain  von  Vincke  being  brought 
to  the  house  in  the  Campo  San  Luca,  and  then  ne- 
comlng  as  intimate  with  the  Signora  and  the  Signo- 
lina  as  he  was  with  the  advocate.  Our  story  must 
be  necessarily  too  short  to  permit  us  to  see  how  the 
affair  grew  into  all  its  soft  and  delicate  growth ;  but 
by  the  beginning  of  April  Nina  Pepd  h^  confessed 
her  love  to  Hubert  von  Vincke,  and  both  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Nina  had  had  a  few  words  with  the  Signora 
on  the  subject  of  their  projected  marriage. 

“  Carlo  will  never  ^low  it,”  the  old  lady  had 
said,  trembling  as  she  thought  of  the  danger  that 
was  coming  upon  the  family. 

“  He  should  not  have  brought  Captaia  vea 
Vincke  to  the  house,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
regard  such  a  thing  as  possible,”  said  Nina,  proudly. 

“  I  think  he  is  too  good  a  fellow  to  object  to  any¬ 
thing  that  you  will  ask  him,”  said  the  Captain,  hold¬ 
ing  by  the  hand  the  lady  whom  he  hopeo  to  call  his 
mother-in-law. 

Throughout  January  and  February  Captain  von 
Vincke  had  been  an  Invalid.  In  March  he  had  been 
hardly  more  than  convalescent,  and  had  then  had 
time  and  all  that  opportunity  which  convalescence 
gives  for  the  sweet  business  of  love-making.  During 
this  time,  —  through  March  and  in  the  first  weeks  of 
April,  —  Carlo  Pepe  had  been  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  to  Verona,  and  had  in  truth  had  more  business 
on  hand  than  that  which  simply  belonged  to  him  as 
a  lawyer.  'Those  were  the  days  in  which  the  Italians 
were  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  great  attack  which 
was  to  be  made,  and  In  which  correspondence  was 
busily  carried  on  between  Italy  and  Venetia  as  to  the 
enrolment  of  Venetian  Volunteers.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  no  Venetian  was  allowed  to  go  into  Italy 
without  an  Austrian  passport,  and  that  at  this  time 
the  Austrians  were  booming  doubly  strict  in  seeing 
that  the  order  was  not  evaded.  Of  course  it  was 
evaded  daily,  and  twice  in  that  April  did  young 
Pep4  travel  between  Verona  and  Bologna  in  spite 
of  all  that  Austria  could  say  to  the  contrary. 

When  at  Venice,  he  and  Von  Vincke  discussed 
very  freely  the  position  of  the  country,  —  nothing 
of  course  being  said  as  to  those  journeys  to  Bologna. 
Indeed,  of  them  no  one  knew  aught  m  the  Campo 
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San  Luca.  They  were  such  journeys  that  a  man 
says  nothing  of  them  to  his  mother  or  his  sister,  — 
or  even  to  his  wife,  unless  he  has  as  much  confidence 
in  her  courage  as  he  has  in  her  love.  But  of  politics 
he  would  talk  freely,  as  would  also  the  German ; 
and  though  each  of  them  would  speak  of  the  cause 
as  though  they  two  were  simply  philosophical  lookers- 
on,  and  were  not  and  could  not  become  actors,  — 
and  though  e.ach  had  in  hLs  mind  a  settled  resolve  to 
bear  with  the  political  opinion  of  the  other,  yet  it 
came  to  pass  that  they  now  and  again  were  on  the 
verge  of  quarrelling.  The  fault,  I  think,  was  whol¬ 
ly  with  Carlo  Pepd,  whose  enthusiasm  of  course  was 
growing  as  those  journeys  to  Bologna  were  made 
successfully,  and  who  was  beginning  to  feel  assured 
that  Italy  at  last  would  certainly  do  something  for 
herself.  But  they  had  never  come  to  any  open 
quarrel  —  not  as  yet  —  when  Nina,  in  her  lover’s 
presence,  was  arguing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  bring¬ 
ing  Captain  von  Yinckc  to  the  house,  if  Captain 
von  Vincke  was  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  unfit 
for  matrimonial  purposes.  At  that  moment  Carlo 
was  absent  at  Verona,  but  was  to  return  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  It  was  decided  at  that  conference 
between  the  two  ladies  and  the  lover,  that  he  should 
be  told,  on  his  return,  of  Captain  von  Vincke’s  in¬ 
tentions.  Von  Vincke  himself  would  tell  him. 

There  is  a  certain  hotel  or  coffee-house,  or  place 
of  general  public  entertainment  in  Venice,  kept  by 
a  German,  and  called  the  Hotel  Bauer,  —  probably 
from  the  name  of  the  German  who  keeps  it.  It 
stands  near  the  church  of  St  Moses  behind  the 
grand  piazza,  and  between  that  and  the  great 
canal,  in  a  narrow,  intricate  throng  of  little  streets, 
and  is  approached  by  a  narrow  dark  water-way 
which  roM  it  of  any  attempt  at  hotel  grandeur. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  large  and  commodious  house  at 
which  good  dinners  may  be  eaten  at  prices  some¬ 
what  lower  than  are  compatible  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  grand  canal.  It  used  to  be  much  affected  by 
Germans,  and  had,  perhaps,  acquired  among  Tene- 
dans  a  character  of  being  attached  to  Austrian 
interests.  There  was  not  much  in  this,  or  Carlo 
Pepd  would  not  have  frequented  the  house,  even  in 
company  with  his  friend  Von  Vincke.  He  did  so 
frequent  it,  and  now,  on  this  occasion  of  his  return 
home,  Von  Vincke  left  won!  for  him  that  he  would 
breal^ast  at  the  hotel  at  eleven  o’clock.  Pepd  by  that 
time  would  have  gone  home  after  his  journey,  and 
would  have  visited  his  office.  Von  Vincke  also 
would  have  done  the  greatest  part  of  his  day’s  work. 
Each  understood  the  habits  of  the  other,  and  they 
met  at  Bauer’s  for  breakfast. 

It  was  the  end  of  April,  and  Carlo  Pep6  had 
returned  to  Venice  full  of  schemes  for  that  revolu¬ 
tion  which  he  now  regarded  as  imminent.  The 
alliance  between  Italy  and  Prussia  was  already  dis¬ 
cussed.  Those  Italians  who  were  most  eager  said 
that  it  was  a  thing  done  *,  and  no  Italian  was  more 
ei^er  than  Carlo  Pepc.  And  it  was  believed  at 
this  time  —  and  more  thoroughly  believed  in  Italy 
than  elsewhere  —  that  Austna  and  Prussia  would 
certainly  go  to  war.  Now,  if  ever,  Italy  must  do 
something  for  herself.  Carlo  Pepe  was  in  this 
mood,  full  of  these  things,  when  lie  sat  down  to 
breakfast  at  Bauer’s  with  his  friend  Captain  von 
Vincke. 

“  Von  Vincke,”  he  smd,  “  in  three  months’  time 
you  will  bo  out  of  Venice.” 

“  Shall  I  ?  ”  sjud  the  other ;  “  and  where  shall  I 
be?” 

“  In  Vienna,  as  I  hope ;  or  at  Berlin,  if  you  can 


get  there.  But  you  will  not  be  here,  or  in  the 
Quadrilatere,  unless  you  are  left  behind  as  a  pris¬ 
oner.” 

The  Captain  went  on  for  a  while  cutting  his  meat 
and  drinking  his  wine  before  he  made  any  reply  to 
this.  And  Pepd  said  more  of  the  same  kind,  ex¬ 
pressing  strongly  his  opinion  that  the  empire  of  the 
Austrians  in  Venice  was  at  an  end.  Then  the  Cap¬ 
tain  wiped  his  moustaches  carefully  with  his  napkin, 
and  did  speak. 

“  Carlo,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  you  are  rash  to  say 
all  this.” 

“  AVhy  rash  ?  ”  said  Carlo ;  “  you  and  I  understand 
each  other.” 

“  Just  so,  my  friend ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  far 
that  long-eared  waiter  may  understand  either  of 
us.” 

“  The  waiter  has  heard  nothing,  and  I  do  not  care 
if  he  did.” 

“  And  beyond  that,”  continued  the  Captain,  “  you 
make  a  difficulty  for  me.  What  am  I  to  say  when 
you  tell  me  these  things  ?  That  you  should  have 
one  political  opinion  and  I  another  is  natural.  The 
question  between  us,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  I 
can  discuss  with  you  willingly.  The  possibility  of 
Venice  contending  with  Austria  I  could  discuss,  if 
no  such  rebellion  were  imminent.  But  when  you 
tell  me  that  it  is  imminent,  th.at  it  is  already  here,  I 
cannot  discuss  it.” 

“  It  is  imminent,”  said  Carlo. 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Von  Vincke.  And  then  they 
finished  their  breakfast  in  silence.  All  this  was 
very  unfortunate  for  our  friend  the  Captain,  who 
had  come  to  Bauer’s  with  the  intention  of  speaking 
on  quite  another  subject.  His  friend  Pepd  had 
evidently  taken  what  he  had  said  in  a  bad  spirit, 
and  was  angry  with  him.  Nevertheless,  as  ho  had 
told  Nina  and  her  mother  that  he  would  declare  his 
purpose  to  Carlo  on  this  morning,  he  must  do  it. 
lie  was  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  out  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  by  his  friend’s  ill-humor.  “  Will  you  come 
into  the  piazza,  and  smoke  a  cigar?”  said  Von 
Vincke,  feeling  that  he  could  begin  upon  the  oth¬ 
er  subject  better  as  soon  as  the  scene  should  be 
changed. 

“  >Vhy  not  let  me  have  my  cigar  and  coffee  here  ?  ” 
said  Carlo. 

“  Because  1  have  something  to  say,  which  I  can 
say  better  walking  than  sitting.  Come  along.” 
Then  they  paid  the  bill  and  left  the  house,  and 
walked  in  silence  through  the  narrow  ways  to  the 
piazza.  Von  Vincke  said  no  word  till  he  found 
himself  in  the  broad  passage  leading  into  the  great 
S(}uare.  Then  he  put  his  nand  through  the  other’s 
arm  and  told  his  tale  at  once.  “  Carlo,”  said  he, 
“  I  love  your  sister,  and  would  have  her  for  my  wife. 
Will  you  consent  ?  ” 

“  By  the  body  of  Bacchus,  what  is  this  you  say  ?  ” 
said  the  other,  drawing  his  arm  away,  and  looking 
up  into  the  German’s  face. 

“  Simply  that  she  has  consented  and  your  mother: 
are  you  willing  that  I  should  be  your  brother  ?  ” 

“  This  is  madness,”  said  Carlo  Pepe. 

“  On  their  part,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  on  yours.  Were  there  nothing  else  to 
prevent  it,  how  could  there  be  marriage  between  us 
when  this  war  is  coming  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  believe  in  the  war,  —  that  is,  I  do  not 
believe  in  war  between  us  and  Italy.  No  war  can 
affect  you  here  in  Venice.  If  there  is  to  be  a  war 
in  which  I  shall  be  concerned,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
wait  till  it  be  over.” 
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“  You  understand  nothing  about  it,"  said  Carlo, 
after  a  pause ;  “  nothing ;  you  are  in  the  dark  alto¬ 
gether.  How  should  it  not  be  so,  when  those  who 
are  over  you  never  tell  you  anything  ?  No,  I  will 
not  consent.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  am  personally  unfit  to  be 
your  sister’s  husband  ?  ”  , 

“  Not  personally,  —  but  politically  and  nationally. 
You  are  not  one  of  us ;  and  now,  at  this  moment, 
any  attempt  at  close  union  between  an  Austrian 
and  a  Venetian  must  be  ruinous.  Von  Vincke,  I 
am  heartily  sorry  for  this ;  I  blame  the  women  and 
not  you.” 

llien  Carlo  Pepd  went  home,  and  there  was  a 
rough  scene  between  him  and  his  mother,  and  a 
scene  still  rougher  between  him  and  his  sister. 
And  in  these  interviews  he  told  something,  though 
not  the  whole  of  the  truth,  as  to  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered.  That  he  was  to  be  the 
officer  second  in  command  in  a  regiment  of  Venetian 
volunteers,  —  over  those  volunteers  whom  it  was 
hoped  that  Garibaldi  would  lead  to  victory  in  the 
coming  war,  he  <lid  not  tell  them;  but  he  did  make 
them  understand  that  when  the  struggle  came  he 
would  be  away  from  Venice,  and  would  take  a  part 
in  it  “And  how  am  I  to  do  this,”  he  said,  “  if  you 
here  are  joined  hand  and  heart  to  an  Austrian  ? 
A  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall.” 

Let  the  reader  understand  that  Nina  Pepd,  in 
roite  of  her  love  and  of  her  lover,  was  as  good  an 
lUlian  as  her  brother,  and  that  their  mother  was 
equally  firm  in  her  political  desires  and  national 
antipathies.  Where  would  you  have  found  the 
Venetian,  man  or  woman,  who  did  not  detest  Aus¬ 
trian  rule,  and  look  forward  to  the  good  day  coming 
when  Venice  should  be  a  city  of  I^ia?  The  Sig¬ 
nora  and  Nina  had  indeed,  some  six  months  before 
this,  been  much  stronger  in  their  hatred  of  all 
things  German,  than  had  the  son  and  brother. 

It  had  been  his  liberal  feeling,  his  declaration  that 
even  a  German  might  be  good,  which  had  induced 
them  to  allow  this  Austrian  to  come  among  them. 
Then  the  man  and  the  soldier  had  been  two ;  and 
Von  Vincke  had  himself  shown  tendencies  so  strong¬ 
ly  at  variance  with  those  of  his  comrades,  that  he 
disarmed  their  fears.  He  had  read  Italian,  and  con¬ 
descended  to  speak  it ;  he  knew  the  old  history  of 
their  once  great  city,  and  would  listen  to  them  when 
they  talked  of  their  old  doges.  He  loved  their 
churches,  and  their  palaces,  and  their  pictures  ;  and 
gradually  he  had  come  to  love  Nina  Pepd  with  all 
his  heart,  and  Nina  loved  him  too  with  all  her 
heart;  but  when  her  brother  spoke  to  her  and  to 
her  mother  with  more  than  his  customary  vehe¬ 
mence,  of  what  was  due  from  them  to  their  coun¬ 
ty,  of  the  debt  which  certainly  should  be  paid  by 
him,  of  obligations  to  him  from  which  they  could 
not  free  themselves ;  and  told  them  also,  that  by 
that  time  six  mont^  not  an  Austrian  would  be 
found  in  Venice,  they  trembled  and  believed  him, 
and  Nina  felt  that  her  love  would  not  run  smooth. 

“  You  must  be  with  us  or  against  us,”  said  Carlo. 

“  Why  then  did  you  bring  him  here  ?  ”  Nina  re¬ 
plied. 

“  Am  I  to  suppose  that  you  cannot  see  a  man 
without  falling  in  love  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Carlo,  that  is  unkind,  —  almost  unbrotherly. 
Was  he  not  your  friend,  and  were  not  you  the  first  to 
tell  us  how  good  he  is  ?  And  he  is  good ;  no  man 
can  be  better.” 

“  He  is  an  honest  young  man,”  said  the  Signora. 

“  He  is  Austrian  to  the  oackbone,”  said  Carlo. 


“  Of  course  he  is,”  said  Nina.  “  ^Vhat  should  he 
be  ?  ” 

“  And  will  you  be  Aastrian  ?  ”  her  brother 
asked. 

“  Not  if  I  must  be  an  enemy  of  Italy,”  Nina 
said.  “  If  an  Austrian  may  be  a  friend  to  Italy, 
then  I  will  be  an  Austrian.  I  wish  to  be  Hubert’s 
wife.  Of  course  I  shall  be  an  Austrian  if  he  is  my 
husband.” 

“  Then  I  trust  that  you  may  never  be  his  wife,” 
said  Carlo. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  Carlo  Pepe  and  Captain 
von  Vincke  had  absolutely  (pi.arrelled.  They  did 
not  speak,  and  Von  Vincke  had  been  ordered  by 
the  brother  not  to  show  himself  at  the  house  in  the 
Campo  San  Luca.  Every  German  in  Venice  had 
now  become  more  Austrian  than  before,  and  every 
Venetian  more  Italian.  Even  our  friend  the  Cap¬ 
tain  had  come  to  believe  in  the  war.  Not  only  Ven¬ 
ice  but  Italy  was  in  earnest,  and  Captain  von 
Vincke  foresaw,  or  thought  that  he  foresaw,  that  a 
time  of  wretched  misery  w.os  coming  upon  that  de¬ 
voted  town.  He  would  never  give  up  Nina,' but 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  that  he  shoidd  cease  to 
press  his  suit  till  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  so  with 
something  of  the  ^clat  of  Austrian  success.  And 
now  at  last  it  became  necessary  that  the  two  women 
should  be  told  of  Carlo’s  plans,  for  Carlo  was  going 
to  leave  Venice  till  the  war  should  be  over,  and  he 
could  re-enter  Venice  as  an  Italian  should  enter  a 
city  of  his  own. 

“O  my  son,  my  son!”  said  the  mother;  “why 
should  it  be  you  ?  ’ 

“  Many  must  go,  mother.  Why  not  I  as  well  u 
another  ?” 

“  In  other  houses  there  are  fathers ;  and  in  other 
families  more  sons  than  one.” 

“  The  time  has  come,  mother,  in  which  no  woman 
should  grudge  either  husband  or  son  to  the  cause. 
For  one  thing  is  settled :  I  am  already  second- 
colonel  in  a  regiment  which  will  serve  with  Gari¬ 
baldi.  You  would  not  ask  me  to  desert  my  col¬ 
ors  ?  ”  There  was  nothing  further  to  be  said.  The 
Signora  threw  herself  on  her  son’s  neck  and  wept, 
and  both  mother  and  sister  felt  that  their  Carlo 
was  already  a  second  Garibaldi.  When  a  man  is 
a  hero  to  women,  they  will  always  obey  him. 
What  could  Nina  do  at  such  a  time,  but  promise 
that  she  would  not  see  Hubert  von  Vincke  during 
his  absence.  Then  there  was  a  compact  made  be¬ 
tween  the  brother  and  sister. 

During  three  weeks  past,  —  that  is,  since  the 
breakfast  at  Bauer’s,  —  Nina  h.ad  seen  Hubert  von 
Vincke  but  once,  and  had  then  seen  him  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother  and  brother.  He  had  come 
in  one  evening  before  the  quarrel  to  take  his  coffee 
in  the  old  way,  and  had  been  received,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  os  a  friend,  —  Nina  sitting  very  silent  during 
the  evening,  but  with  a  gracious  silence ;  and  after 
that  the  mother  had  signified  to  the  lover  that  he 
had  better  come  no  more  for  the  present.  lie  there¬ 
fore  came  no  more.  I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  love, 
though  no  doubt  it  may  run  a.s  strong  with  an  Ital¬ 
ian,  or  with  an  Austrian,  as  it  does  with  us  English, 
is  not  allowed  to  run  with  so  uncontrollable  a  stream. 
Young  lovers,  and  especially  young  women,  are 
more  subject  to  control,  and  are  less  inclined  to 
imagine  that  all  things  should  go  as  they  would 
have  them.  Nina,  when  she  w.ts  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  war  was  come,  —  that  her  brother 
was  leaving  her  and  her  mother,  and  Venice,  that 
he  might  fight  for  them,  —  that  an  Austrian  soldier 
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must  for  the  time  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  in  that 
house,  —  resolved,  with  a  slow  melancholy  firmness, 
that  she  would  accept  the  circumstances  of  her  des¬ 
tiny. 

“  If  I  fall,”  said  Carlo,  “  you  must  then  manage 
for  yourself.  I  would  not  wbh  to  bind  you  after 
my  death.” 

“  Do  not  talk  like  that,  Carlo.” 

“  Nay,  my  child,  but  1  must  talk  like  that ;  and 
it  is  at  least  well  that  we  should  understand  each 
other.  I  know  that  you  will  keep  your  promise  to 
me.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Nina,  “  I  will  keep  my  promise.” 

“  Till  I  come  back,  or  till  I  be  dead,  you  will  not 
again  see  Captain  von  Vincke ;  or  till  the  cause  be 
gained.” 

“  I  will  not  see  him,  Carlo,  till  you  come  back,  or 
tin  the  cause  be  gained.” 

“  Or  till  I  be  dead.  Say  it  after  me.” 

“  Or  till  you  be  dead,  if  I  must  say  it.” 

But  there  was  a  clause  in  the  contract  that  she 
was  to  see  her  lover  once  before  her  brother  left 
them.  She  had  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  her 
brother’s  behests,  backed  as  they  came  to  be  at  last 
by  their  mother;  but  she  declared  through  it  all 
that  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and  would  not  be 
treated  as  though  she  were  an  offender.  She  would 
see  her  lover  and  tell  him  what  she  pleased.  She 
would  obey  her  brother,  but  she  would  see  her  lov¬ 
er  first  Indeed,  she  would  make  no  promise  of 
obedience  at  all,  —  would  promise  disobedience  in¬ 
stead,  —  unless  she  were  allowed  to  see  him.  She 
would  herself  write  to  him  and  bid  him  come.  This 
privil^^  was  at  last  acceded  to  her,  and  Captain 
von  Vincke  was  summoned  to  the  Campo  San  Luca. 

The  morning  sitting-room  of  the  Signora  Pep4 
was  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  and  the  stairs  were  not 


Bived  as  are  the  stairs  of  the  palaces  in  Venice. 

ut  the  room  was  large  and  lofty,  and  seemed  to 
be  larger  than  its  size,  from  the  v^  small  amount 
of  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  floor  was  of 
hard,  polished  cement,  which  looked  like  variegated 
marble,  and  the  amount  of  carpet  upon  it  was  about 
four  yards  long,  and  was  extended  simply  beneath 
the  two  chairs  in  which  sat  habitually  the  Signora 
and  her  daughter.  There  were  two  large  mirrors 
and  a  hage  gold  clock,  and  a  large  t^le  and  a 
small  table,  a  small  sofa  and  six  chairs,  and  that 
was  all.  In  England  the  room  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  ten  times  as  much  furniture,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  furnished  at  all.  And  there  were  in  it 
no  more  than  two  small  books,  —  belonging  both  to 
Nina,  for  the  Signora  read  but  little,  in  England, 
in  such  a  sitting-room,  tables,  various  tables,  would 
have  been  strewed  with  books ;  but  then,  perhaps, 
Nina  Pope’s  eye  reauired  the  comfort  of  no  other 
volumes  than  those  she  was  actually  using. 

Nina  was  alone  in  the  room  when  her  lover  came 
to  her.  There  had  been  a  question  whether  her 
mother  should  or  should  not  be  present ;  but  Nina 
had  been  imperative,  and  she  received  him  alone. 
“It  is  to  bid  you  good  by,  Hubert,”  she  smd,  as  she 

Et  up  and  touched  his  hand, — just  touched  his 
nd. 

“  Not  for  long,  my  Nina.” 

“  Who  can  say  for  how  long,  now  that  the  war  is 
upon  us  ?  As  mr  as  I  can  see,  it  will  be  for  very 
long.  It  is  better  that  you  should  know  it  all.  For 
myself,  I  think  —  I  fear  that  it  will  be  forever.” 

“  Forever !  Why  forever  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  cannot  marry  an  enemy  of  Italy.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  ever  succeed.” 


“  You  can  never  succeed.” 

“  Then  I  can  never  be  your  wife.  It  is  so.  Ho- 
bert ;  I  see  that  it  must  be  so.  The  loss  is  to  me, 
not  to  you.? 

“  No,  no  —  no.  The  loss  is  to  me,  —  to  me.” 

“You  have  your  profession.  You  are  a  soldier- 
I  am  nothing.” 

“  You  are  all  iu  all  to  me.” 

“  I  can  be  nothing  —  I  shall  be  nothing  —  unle* 

I  am  your  wife.  Think  how  I  must  long  for  that 
which  you  say  is  so  impossible.  I  do  long  for  it- 
I  shall  long  for  it.  O  llubert !  go  and  lose  your 
cause  ;  let  our  men  have  their  Venice.  Then  come 
to  me,  and  your  country  shall  be  my  country,  and 
your  people  my  people.”  Then  she  gently  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  the  touch  of  her  fingen 
thrilled  through  his  whole  frame.  He  put  out  hii 
arms  as  thougn  to  grasp  her  in  his  embrace.  “  No, 
Hubert  —  no  ;  that  must  not  be  till  Venice  is  our 
own.” 

“  I  wish  it  were,"  he  said  ;  “  but  it  will  never  be 
so.  You  may  make  me  a  traitor  in  heart,  but  that 
will  not  drive  out  fifty  thousand  troops  from  the 
fortresses.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  these  things,  Hubert,  and 
I  have  felt  your  country’s  power  to  be  so  strong  that 
I  cannot  now  doubt  it.” 

“  It  is  absurd  to  doubt  it” 

“  But  yet  they  say  that  we  shall  succeed.” 

“  It  is  impossible.  Even  though  Prussia  should  be 
able  to  stand  against  us,  we  should  not  leave  Yene- 
tia.  We  shall  never  leave  the  fortresses.” 

“  Then,  my  love,  we  may  say  farewell  forever.  I 
will  not  forget  you.  I  wiU  never  be  false  to  yon. 
But  we  must  part.” 

He  stood  there  arguing  with  her,  and  she  argued 
with  him,  but  they  mways  came  round  to  the  same 
point  'There  was  to  be  the  war,  and  she  would 
not  become  the  wife  of  her  brother’s  enemy.  She 
had  sworn,  she  said,  and  she  would  keep  her  word. 
^Vhen  his  arguments  became  stronger  than  hen, 
she  threw  herself  back  upon  her  plighted  word. 
“  I  have  said  it,  and  I  must  not  depart  from  it  I 
have  told  him  that  my  love  for  you  should  be 
eternal,  —  and  I  tell  you  the  same.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  see  you  no  more,  —  and  I  can  only  tell  you 
so  also.”  He  could  ask  her  no  questions  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  resolution,  because  he  could  not  make 
inquiries  as  to  her  brother’s  purpose.  He  knew 
that  Carlo  was  at  work  for  the  Venetian  caus«;  or 
at  least,  he  thought  that  he  knew  it.  But  it  was 
essential  for  his  comfort  that  he  should  really  know 
as  little  of  this  as  might  be  possible.  That  Carlo 
Pep4  was  coming  and  going  in  the  service  of  the 
cause,  he  could  not  but  surmise ;  but  should  au¬ 
thenticated  information  reach  him  as  to  whither 
Carlo  went,  and  how  he  came,  it  might  become  his 
duty  to  put  a  stop  to  Carlo’s  comings  and  Carlo’s 
goings.  On  this  matter,  therefore,  he  said  nothing, 
but  merely  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  with  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  smile,  when  she  spoke  of  the  future 
struggle. 

“  And  now,  Hubert,  you  must  go.  I  was  dcte^ 
mined  that  I  would  see  you,  that  I  might  tell  you 
that  I  would  be  true  to  you.” 

“  What  good  will  be  such  truth  ?  ” 

“  Nay ;  it  is  for  you  to  say  that.  I  ask  you  for 
no  ple<%e.” 

“  I  shall  love  no  other  woman.  I  would  if  I 
could.  I  would  if  I  could  —  to-morrow.” 

“  Let  us  have  our  own,  and  then  come  and  love 
me.  Or  you  need  not  come.  I  will  go  to  you. 
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thou'^h  it  be  the  furthest  end  of  Galicia.  Do  not 
look  like  that  at  me.  You  should  be  proud  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  you.  No,  you  shall  not  kiss  me. 
No  man  shall  ever  kiss  me  till  Venice  is  our  pwn. 
jligre  —  I  have  sworn  it.  Should  that  time  come, 
and  should  a  certain  Austrian  gentleman  care  for 
Italian  kisses  then,  he  will  know  where  to  seek  for 
them.  God  bless  you  now,  and  go."  She  made 
her  way  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  that  he  must  go.  He  touched 
her  hand  once  more  as  he  went,  but  there  was  no 
other  word  spoken  between  them. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  when  she  found  herself  again 
with  the  Signora,  “  my  little  dream  of  life  is  over. 
It  has  been  very  short.” 

“  Nay,  my  child,  life  is  long  for  you  yet.  There 
will  be  many  dreams,  and  much  of  reality.” 

“I  do  not  complain  of  Carlo,”  she  continued. 
“He  is  sacrificing  much,  perhaps  everything,  for 
Venice.  And  why  should  his  sacrifice  be  greater 
than  mine  ?  Bui  I  feel  it  to  be  severe,  —  very  se¬ 
vere.  Why  did  he  bring  him  here  if  he  felt  thus  ?  ” 

June  came,  —  that  month  of  June  that  was  to  be 
io  fatal  to  Italian  glory,  and  so  fraught  with  success 
for  the  Italian  cause,  —  and  Carlo  Pepd  was  again 
away.  Those  who  knew  nothing  of  his .  doings, 
knew  only  that  he  had  gone  to  Verona  —  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  law.  Those  who  were  really  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  present  life  were  aware 
that  he  had  made  his  way  out  of  Verona,  and  that 
he  was  already  with  his  volunteers  near  the  lakes, 
waiting  for  Garibaldi,  who  was  then  expected  from 
Caprera.  For  some  weeks  to  come,  for  some 
months,  probably,  during  the  war,  perhaps,  the  two 
women  in  the  Campo  San  Luca  would  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  whereabouts  or  of  the  fate  of  him  whom 
they  loved.  He  had  gone  to  risk  all  for  the  cause, 
and  they  too  must  be  content  to  risk  all  in  remain¬ 
ing  desolate  at  home  without  the  comfort  of  his 
presence ;  and  she,  also,  without  the  sweeter  com¬ 
fort  of  that  other  presence.  It  is  thus  that  women 
fight  their  battles.  In  these  days  men  by  hundreds 
were  making  their  way  out  of  Venice,  and  by 
thousands  out  of  the  province  of  Venetia,  and  the 
Austrians  were  endeavoring  in  vain  to  stop  the  em- 
^ration.  Some  few  were  caught,  and  kept  in 
prison;  and  many  Austrian  threats  were  uttered 
against  those  who  should  prove  themselves  to  be 
insubordinate.  But  it  is  difficult  for  a  garrisor  to 
watch  a  whole  people;  and  very  difficult  indeed 
when  there  is  a  war  on  hand.  It  at  last  became  a 
fjw^  that  any  man  from  the  province  could  go  and 
become  a  volunteer  under  Garibaldi,  if  he  pleased, 
and  very  many  did  go.  History  will  say  that  they 
were  successful,  —  but  their  success  certainly  was 
not  glorious. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  all  the  battles 
of  that  short  war  were  fought.  Nothing  will  ever 
be  said  or  sung  in  story  to  the  honor  of  the  volun- 
teen  who  served  in  that  campaign  with  Garibaldi, 
amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Southern  Tyrol;  but 
nowhere,  probably,  during  the  war  was  there  so 
much  continued  fighting,  or  an  equal  amount  en¬ 
dured  of  the  hardships  of  military  life.  The  task 
they  had  before  them  of  driving  the  Austrians  from 
^e  fortresses  amidst  their  own  mountains  was  an 
unpotnible  one,  impossible  even  had  Garibaldi  been 
supplied  with  ordinary  military’  equipments,  —  but 
ridiculously  impossible  for  him  m  all  the  nakedness 
in  which  he  was  sent  Nothing  was  done  to  enable 
him  to  succeed.  That  he  should  be  successful  was 
neither  intended  nor  desired.  He  was,  in  fact,  then. 


as  he  had  been  always,  since  the  days  in  which  he 
gave  Naples  to  Italy,  simply  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  king,  of  the  king’s  ministers,  of  the 
generals.  “  There  is  that  Garibaldi  again, 

—  with  volunteers  flocking  to  him  by  thousands ; 
what  shall  we  do  to  rid  ourselves  of  Garibaldi  and 
his  volunteers  ?  How  shall  we  dispose  of  them  ?  ” 
That  has  been  the  feeling  of  those  in  power  in  Italy 

—  and  not  unnaturally  their  feeling  —  with  regard 
to  Garibaldi.  A  man  so  honest,  so  brave,  so  patri¬ 
otic,  so  popular,  and  so  impracticable,  cannot  but  have 
been  a  trouble  to  them.  And  here  he  was  with 
25,000  volunteers,  all  armed  after  a  fashion,  all 
supplied  at  least  with  a  red  shirt.  What  should 
be  done  with  Garibaldi  and  his  army  ?  So  they 
sent  him  away  up  into  the  mountains,  where 
he  might  at  any  rate  be  detained  for  some  weeks ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  everything  might  get  itself 
arranged  by  the  benevolent  and  impotent  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Emperor.  Things  did  get  themselves 
arranged  while  Garibaldi  was  up  among  the  moun- 
tains,\icking  with  unarmed  toes  against  Austrian 
pricks,  with  sad  detriment  to  his  feet  Things  did 
get  themselves  arranged  very  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Venetia,  but  not  exactly  by  the  interference 
of  the  Emperor. 

The  facts  of  the  war  became  kno'wn  more  slowly 
in  Venice  than  they  did  in  Florence,  in  Paris,  or  in 
London.  That  the  battle  of  Custozza  had  been 
fought  and  lost  by  the  Italian  troops  was  known. 
And  then  it  was  known  that  the  battle  of  Lissa  also 
bad  been  fought  and  lost  by  Italian  ships.  But  it 
was  not  kno'wn,  till  the  autumn  was  near  at  hand, 
that  Venetia  had,  in  fact,  been  surrendered.  There 
were  rumors,  but  men  doubted  in  Venice ;  and 
women,  who  knew  that  their  husbands  had  been 
beaten,  could  not  believe  that  success  was  to  be'  the 
result  of  such  calamities. 

There  were  weeks  in  wliich  came  no  news  from 
Carlo  Pepd  to  the  women  in  the  Campo  San  Luca, 
and  then  came  simply  tidings  that  he  had  been 
wounded.  “  I  shall  see  my  son  never  again,”  said 
the  widow  in  the  ecstasy  of  misery.  And  Nina 
was  able  to  talk  to  her  mother  only  of  Carlo.  Of 
Hubert  von  Vincke  she  spoke  not  a  word.  But 
she  repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  ag;ain  the  last 
promise  she  had  given  him.  She  had  sent  him 
away  from  her,  and  now  she  knew  nothing  of  his 
whereabouts.  That  he  would  be  fighting  me  pre¬ 
sumed.  She  had  heard  that  most  of  the  solmers 
from  Venice  had  gone  to  the  fortresses.  He  too 
might  be  wounded,  —  might  be  dead.  If  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  he  would  hardly  return  to  her 
after  what  had  passed  between  them.  But  if  he  did 
not  come  back,  no  lover  should  ever  take  a  kiss  firom 
her  lips. 

Then  there  came  the  long  truce,  and  a  letter  from 
Carlo  reached  Venice.  His  wound  had  been  slight, 
but  he  had  been  very  hungry.  He  wrote  in  great 
anger,  abusing,  not  the  Austrians,  but  the  Italians. 
There  had  been  treachery,  and  the  Italian  general- 
iu-ehief  had  been  the  he^  of  the  traitors.  The 
King  was  a  traitor.  The  Emperor  was  a  traitor. 
All  concerned  were  traitors,  but  yet  Venetia  was  to 
be  surrendered  to  Italy.  I  think  that  the  two  ladies 
in  the  Campo  San  Luca  never  really  believed  that 
this  would  M  so  until  they  received  that  angry  let¬ 
ter  from  Carlo.  “  When  I  may  get  home,  I  can¬ 
not  tell,”  he  said.  “  I  hardly  care  to  return,  and  I 
shall  remain  with  the  General  as  long  as  he  may 
wish  to  have  any  one  remaining  with  him.  But 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  never  go  soldiering 
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again.  Venetia  may,  perhaps,  prosper,  and  beam  as 
part  of  Italy ;  but  there  will  be  no  glory  for  us. 
It^  has  been  allowed  to  do  nothing  for  herself.” 

The  mother  and  sister  endeavored  to  feel  some 
sympathy  for  the  young  soldier  who  spoke  so  sadly 
of  his  own  career,  but  they  could  hardly  be  un¬ 
happy  because  his  hghting  was  over  and  the  cause 
was  won.  The  cause  was  won.  Gradually  there 
came  to  be  no  doubt  about  that  It  was  now  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  as  yet  it  had  not  come  to  pass  that 
shop  windows  were  filled  with  wonderful  portraits 
of  Victor-Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi,  cheek  by 
jowl,  they  being  the  two  men  who  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  were,  peraaps,  in  all  Italy,  the  most  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  each  other  ;  nor  were  there  as  yet 
fifty  different  new  joumids  cried  day  and  night 
under  the  arcades  of  the  Grand  Piazza,  all  advo¬ 
cating  the  cause  of  Italy,  one  and  indivisible,  as 
there  came  to  be  a  month  afterwards ;  but  still 
it  was  known  that  Austria  was  to  cede  Venetia, 
and  that  Venice  would  henceforth  be  a  city  of 
Italy.  This  was  known  ;  and  it  was  also  known 
in  the  Campo  San  Luca  that  Carlo  Pep€,  though 
very  hungry  up  among  the  mountmns,  was  stdl 
safb. 

Then  Nina  thought  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  it  would  become  her  to  speak  of  her  lover. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  “  I  must  know  something  of 
Hubert.” 

“  But  how,  Nina ;  how  will  you  learn  ?  Will 
you  not  wait  till  Carlo  comes  back  ?  ” 

“  No,”  she  said.  “  I  cannot  wait  longer.  I  have 
kept  my  promise.  Venice  is  no  longer  Austrian, 
and  I  will  seek  for  him.  I  have  kept  my  word  to 
Carlo,  and  now  I  will  keep  my  word  to  him.” 

But  how  to  seek  for  him  ?  The  widow  ui^d  by 
her  daughter,  went  out  and  asked  at  barrack  doors ; 
but  new  regiments  had  come  and  gone,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  in  confusion.  It  was  supposed  that  any 
officer  of  artillery  who  had  been  in  Venice  and  bad 
left  it  during  the  war  must  be  in  one  of  the  four 
fbrtreasee.  “  Mother,”  she  said,  “  I  shall  go  to 
Yarona.”  And  to  Verona  she  went,  all  alone, 
in  search  of  her  lover. 

At  that  time  the  Austrians  still  maintained  a  sort 
of  rule  in  the  province,  and  there  were  still  current 
orders  against  private  travelling,  orders  that  pass¬ 
ports  should  be  investigated,  o^ers  that  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  four  fortresses  should  be 
specially  guarded ;  but  there  was  an  intense  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  themselves  that  the 
orders  should  be  regarded  as  little  as  possible. 
They  had  to  go,  and  the  more  quietly  they  went 
the  better.  Why  should  they  care  now  who  passed 
hither  and  thither  ?  It  must  be  confessed  on  their 
behalf  that  in  their  surrender  of  Venetia  they  gave 
as  little  trouble  as  it  was  edible  in  them  to  cause. 
The  chief  obstruction  to  Nina’s  journey  she  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  Campo  San  Luca  itself.  But  in  spite 
of  her  mother,  in  spite  of  the  not  yet  defunct  Aus¬ 
trian  mandates,  she  did  make  her  way  to  Verona. 
“As  I  was  true  in  giving  him  up,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“so  will  I  be  true  in  clinging  to  him.”  Even  in 
Verona  her  task  was  not  easy,  but  she  did  at  last 
find  all  that  she  sought.  Captain  von  Vincke  had 
been  in  command  of  a  battery  at  Custozza,  and  was 
now  lying  wounded  in  the  Austrian  hospital.  She 
contrived  to  see  an  old  cri^haired  suivcon  before 
she  saw  Hubert  himself.  Captain  von  Vincke  had 
been  terribly  mauled,  —  so  the  surgeon  told  her,  — 
his  left  arm  had  been  amputated,  and  —  and  — 
and  —  It  seemed  as  though  the  wounds  had  been 


showered  on  him.  The  surgeon  did  not  think  that 
his  patient  would  die ;  but  he  did  think  that  he  most 
be  left  in  Verona  when  the  Austrians  were  marched 
out  of  the  fortress. 

“Can  he  not  be  taken  to  Venice?”  said  Nina 
Pepd. 

At  last  she  found  herself  by  her  lover’s  bedside; 
but  with  her  there  were  two  hospital  attendants, 
both  of  them  worn-out  Austrian  soldiers ;  and  there 
was  also  there  the  gray-haired  surgeon.  How  was 
she  to  tell  him  all  that  she  had  in  tier  heart  before 
such  witnesses?  'The  surgeon  was  the  first  to  speii. 

“  Here  is  your  friend.  Captain,”  he  said ;  but  as 
he  spoke  in  German,  Nina  did  not  understand  him. 

“Is  it  reidly  you,  Nina?”  said  her  lover.  “I 
could  hardly  believe  that  you  should  be  in  Verona.” 

“  Of  course  it  is  I.  Who  could  have  so  much 
business  to  be  in  Verona  as  I  have  ?  Of  course  I 
am  here.” 

“  But  —  but  —  what  has  brought  you  here,  Nina?” 

“  If  you  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell  you.” 

“And  Carlo?” 

“  Carlo  is  still  with  the  General ;  but  he  is  well.” 

“  And  the  Signora  ?  ” 

“  She  also  Is  well ;  well,  but  not  easy  in  mind 
while  I  am  here  ?  ” 

“  And  when  do  you  return  ?  ” 

“  Nay ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  It  may  be  to-day. 
It  may  be  to-morrow.  It  depends  not  on  myself 
at  all.” 

He  spoke  not  a  word  of  love  to  her  then ;  nor  she 
to  him,  unless  there  was  love  in  such  greeting  as 
has  been  here  repeated.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  af¬ 
ter  that  first  interview  that  he  fully  understood  that 
she  had  made  her  journey  to  Verona,  solely,  in  quest 
of  him.  The  words  between  them  for  the  first  day 
or  two  were  very  tame,  as  though  neither  had  full 
confidence  in  the  other;  and  she  had  taken  her 
place  as  nurse  by  his  side,  as  a  sister  might  have 
done  by  a  brother,  —  and  was  established  in  her 
work,  nay,  had  nearly  completed  her  work,  before 
there  came  to  be  any  full  understanding  between 
them.  More  than  once  she  had  told  herself  that 
she  would  go  back  to  Venice  and  let  there  be  an 
end  of  it. 

“  The  great  work  of  the  war,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“  has  so  filled  his  mind,  that  the  idleness  of  his  days 
In  Venice  and  all  that  he  did  then,  are  forgotten. 
If  BO,  my  presence  here  is  surely  a  sore  burten  to 
him,  and  I  will  go.”  But  she  could  not  now  leave 
him  without  a  word  of  farewell. 

“  Hubert,”  she  said,  for  she  had  called  him  Hu¬ 
bert  when  she  first  came  to  his  bedside,  as  though 
she  had  been  his  sister,  “  I  think  I  must  return  now 
to  Venice.  My  mother  will  be  lonely  without  me.” 

At  that  moment  it  appeared  almost  miraculous  to 
her  that  she  should  be  sitting  there  by  his  bedside, 
that  she  should  have  lovea  him,  that  she  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  leave  her  home  and  seek 
him  after  the  war,  that  she  should  have  found  him, 
—  and  that  she  should  now  be  about  to  leave  him, 
almost  without  a  word  between  them. 

“  She  must  be  very  lonely,”  said  the  wounded  man. 

“  And  you,  I  think,  are  stronger  than  you  were.” 

“  For  me,  I  am  strong  enough.  I  have  lost  my 
arm,  and  I  shall  carry  this  gaping  scar  athwart  my 
face  to  the  grave,  as  my  cross  of  honor  won  in  the 
Italian  war ;  out  otherwise  I  shall  soon  be  well.” 

“  It  is  a  fair  cross  of  honor.” 

“  Yes ;  they  cannot  rob  us  of  our  wounds  when 
our  service  is  over.  And  so  you  will  go,  Signorina  ?  ” 

“Yes;  I  will  go.  Why  should  I  remain  here? 
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I  will  and  Carlo  will  return,  and  I  will  tend 
upon  him.  Carlo  also  was  wounded.” 

‘‘  But  you  have  told  me  that  he  is  well  again.” 

« Nevertheless,  he  will  value  the  comfort  of  a 
woman’s  care  after  his  sufferings.  May  I  say  fare¬ 
well  to  you  now,  my  friend?”  And  she  put  her 
hand  down  upon  the  bed  so  that  he  might  reach  it. 
She  had  been  with  him  for  days,  and  there  had  been 
no  word  of  love.  It  had  seemed  as  though  he  had 
understooil  nothing  of  what  she  bad  done  in  coming 
to  him ;  th.it  he  had  failed  altogether  in  feeling  that 
she  had  come  as  a  wife  goes  to  her  husband.  She 
had  made  a  mistake  in  this  journey,  and  must  now 
rectify  her  error  with  as  much  of  dignity  as  might 
be  left  to  her. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  held  it  for  a  moment 
before  he  answered  her.  “Nina,”  he  said,  “why 
did  you  come  hither  ?  ” 

“  Why  did  I  come  ?  ” 

“  Why  are  you  here  in  Verona,  while  your 
mother  is  alone  in  Venice  ?  ” 

“  I  had  business  here,  —  a  matter  of  some  mo¬ 
ment  It  is  finished  now,  and  I  shall  return.” 

“  Was  it  other  business  than  to  sit  at  my  bed¬ 
side  ?  " 

She  paused  a  moment  before  she  answered  him. 
“  Yes,”  she  said ;  “  it  was  other  business  than  that.” 
“  And  you  have  succeeded  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  have  failed.” 

He  still  held  her  hand  ;  and  she,  though  she  was 
thus  fencing  with  him,  answering  him  with  equi¬ 
vokes,  felt  that  at  last  there  was  coming  from  him 
some  word  which  would  at  least  leave  her  no  longer 
in  doubt.  “  And  I  too,  —  have  I  failed  ?  ”  he  said. 
“  When  I  left  Venice  I  told  myself  heartily  that  I 
had  failed.” 

“  Yon  told  yourself,  then  ?  ”  said  she,  “  that  Ve- 
netia  would  never  be  ceded.  You  know  that  I  would 
not  triumph  over  you,  now  that  your  cause  has  been 
lost  We  Italians  have  not  much  cause  for  tri¬ 
umphing.” 

“  You  will  admit  always  that  the  fortresses  have 
not  been  taken  from  us,”  said  the  sore-hearted  soldier. 
“  Certainly,  we  shall  admit  that” 

“  And  my  own  fortress ;  —  the  stronghold  that  I 
thought  I  had  made  alt(^ether  mine,  —  is  that,  too, 
lost  forever  to  the  poor  German  ?  ” 

“  You  speak  In  riddles.  Captain  von  Vincke,”  she 
said.  She  had  now  taken  back  her  hand  ;  but  she 
was  sitting  quietly  by  his  bedside,  and  made  no 
sign  of  leaving  him. 

“Nina,”  he  said,  “Nina,  —  my  own  Nina.  In 
losing^  single  share  of  Venice,  one  soldier’s  share 
of  the  province,  shall  I  have  gained  all  the  world  for 
myself  ?  Nina,  tell  me  truly,  what  brought  you  to 
Verona  ?  ” 

She  knelt  slowly  down  by  his  bedside,  and  again 
t^ng  his  one  hand  in  hers,  pressed  it  first  to  her 
lips  and  then  to  her  bosom.  “  It  was  an  unmaiden- 
ly  purpose,”  she  said.  “  I  came  to  find  the  man  I 
loved.” 

“  But  you  said  you  bad  failed  ?  ” 

“  And  now  I  say  that  I  have  succeeded.  Do  you 
not  know  that  success  in  great  matters  always  trem¬ 
bly  in  the  balance  before  it  turns  the  beam, — 
thinking,  fearing,  all  but  knowing  that  failure  has 
weighed  down  Uie  scale  ?  ” 

“But  now  —  ? ” 

“  Now  I  am  sure  that  —  Venice  has  been  won  !  ” 
It  was  three  months  after  this,  and  half  of  De¬ 
cember  had  passed  away,  and  all  Venetia  had  in 
truth  been  ceded,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  had  made 


his  entry  into  Venice  and  exit  out  of  it,  with  as  little 
of  real  triumph  as  ever  attended  a  king’s  progress 
through  a  new  province,  and  the  Austrian  army  had 
moved  itself  on  very  quietly,  and  the  city  had  be¬ 
come  as  thoroughly  Italian  as  Florence  itself,  and 
was  in  a  way  to  be  ec|ually  discontented,  when  a 
party  of  four,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  sat 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  Hotel  Bauer.  The  ladies 
were  the  Signora  Pepd  and  her  daughter,  and  the 
men  were  Carlo  Pe^  and  his  brother-in-law,  Hu¬ 
bert  von  Vincke.  It  was  but  a  poor  fSte,  this 
family  breakfast  at  an  obscure  inn;  but  It  was 
intended  as  a  gala  feast  to  mark  the  last  day  of 
Nina’s  Italian  life.  To-morrow,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  she  was  to  leave  Venice  for  Trieste,  —  so 
early  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  be 
on  board  this  very  night. 

“  My  child,”  said  the  Signora,  “  do  not  say  so ; 
you  will  never  cease  to  be  Italian.  Surely,  Hubert, 
she  may  still  call  herself  Venetian  ?  ” 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  “  I  love  a  losing  cause.  I 
will  be  Austrian  now.  I  told  him  that  he  could  not 
have  both.  If  he  kept  his  Venice,  he  could  not 
have  me ;  but  as  he  has  lost  his  province,  he  shall 
have  his  wife  entirely.” 

“  I  told  him  that  it  was  fated  that  he  should  lose 
Venetia,”  smd  Carlo,  “  but  he  would  never  believe 
me.” 

“  Because  I  knew  how  true  were  our  soldiers,” 
said  Hubert,  “  and  could  not  understand  how  falM 
were  our  statesmen.” 

“  See  how  he  regrets  it,”  said  Nina.  “  What  he 
has  lost,  and  what  he  has  won,  will,  together,  break 
his  heart  for  him.” 

“  Nina,”  he  said,  “  I  learned  tliis  morning  in  the 
city,  that  I  shall  be  the  last  Austrian  soldier  to  leave 
Venice,  and  I  hold  that  of  all  who  have  entered  it, 
and  all  who  have  left  it,  I  am  the  most  successful 
and  the  most  triumphant.” 
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ACTHOK  or  “  lATSKSHOa,”  “THE  BILLTIBS  AHD  THE  BCXTOM,”  RO. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

—  AND  THEM,  HAVINO  MADE  CONFESSION,  DUT  OETTINO 
NO  ABSOLUTION  — 

“I  WAS,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sugden,  an  ambitious, 
handsome  young  fellow,  —  very  popular;  with  an 
intention  of  enjoying  life,  and  in  every  way  fitted 
for  enjoying  it.  I  was  sole  heir  to  a  very  large  for¬ 
tune  ;  and,  liesides  that,  came  from  a  family  of  at¬ 
torneys, — another  fortune.  No  part  of  my  scheme 
was  idleness  or  luxury.  I  believed  myself  to  have 
(nay,  I  had)  considerable  talent,  not  a  mean  share 
of  wit,  and  a  ready  tongue;  and  I  determined — 
don’t  laugh  at  a  shipwrecked  man  —  to  follow  my 
career  as  a  barrister  until  I  sat  upon  the  bench. 
My  family  connection  started  me  very  quickly  in  a 
fine  practice ;  but,  bless  you,  I  could  have  made  my 
fortune  without  them.  Ask  any  of  my  contempo¬ 
raries.  I  am  only  telling  you  the  plain  truth,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  Who  am  /  that  I  should  boast. 

“  I  suppose  that  at  twenty-five  I  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  men  that  ever  lived.  With  my  tal¬ 
ents  and  knowledge  of  law,  I  would  hare  b^ked 
myself  for  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year  by  my  prac¬ 
tice,  at  forty.  I  loved  my  profession  intensely ;  I 
was  a  lawyer  in  my  very  blood,  and  all  that  fate 
asked  of  me  was  to  go  on  and  make  a  noble  fortune 
by  the  pursuit  I  loved  best  in  the  whole  world. 
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And  I  must  marrv,  too ;  and  a  young  lady,  beauti¬ 
ful,  well  born,  rich,  and  highly  educated,  was  ready 
to  marry  me.  And  she  had  ninety  thoiuand  pounds 
of  her  own. 

“  Did  I  love  her  or  her  money  ?  No,  I  loved 
her,  my  dear  madam,  ever  since  she  was  a  child. 
And  she  loved  me  at  one  time.  Look  at  me.” 

Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  looked  at  him  very  steadily 
indeed." 

“  Do  I  look  mad  ?  " 

“  No,”  she  said,  very  quietly ;  you  look  perfectly 
sane.” 

“Hah!”  siud  Silcote.  “And  yet  I  nt  here  and 
tell  you  as  a  solemn  truth,  that  I  know  that  at  one 
time  she  did  love  me.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  she  did.  You  had  better  go 
on,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote. 

“  I  loved  her  when  she  was  a  child ;  more  deeply 
^t  when  I  was  courting  her ;  still  more  deeply  as  a 
bride ;  until  my  whole  soul  merged  into  ners  as 
a  wife.  There  never  was  a  woman  loved  as  that 
woman  was  by  me.” 

“Well?” 

“  My  sister  Mary,  whom  you  know  as  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  had  been  a  great  deal  in  Ital^,  principally  at 
Venice,  and  a  great  deal  also  in  Vienna;  for,  next 
to  Italian  life,  she  loved  the  free  and  easy  life  of 
South  Germany.  My  wife  had  a  son,  Algernon, 
now  a  master  in  this  very  college,  and  was  a  long 
time  in  recovering  her  health  afterwards.  The 
doctors  strongly  recommended  change  of  air  and  of 
scene. 

“  At  this  conjunction  of  circumstances,  my  sister 
came  back  to  England  from  Italy  and  Austria  (she 
was  always  travelling  between  the  two),  and,  find- 
ii^  my  wife  in  ill  health,  proposed  to  take  her  to 
Florence  to  spend  the  winter.  I  was  loath  to  part 
with  my  darling,  still  more  loath  to  let  her  go  with 
my  foolish  sister.  But  the  doctors  were  all  for  it, 
and  old  Miss  Raylock  (you  know  her)  was  going 
abo,  and  so  I  consented.  It  was  term  time,  and  I 
could  not  follow  them  for  six  weeks.  I  let  her  go, 
against  ny  better  judgment 

“  For  I  knew  my  sister  well  She  is  one  of  the 
most  foolish  and  silly  women  that  ever  walked  the 
earth.  And  she  is  very  untruthful  withal;  but 
probably  her  most  remarkable  quality  is  her  perfect¬ 
ly  donkeyish  obstinacy.  Like  most  weak  and  fool¬ 
ish  women,  she  has  a  love  of  mystery  and  of  myste¬ 
rious  power,  and  she  had  got  herself,  before  this, 
mixed  up  in  an  infinity  of  Austro-Italian  plots, 
having  no  idea  of  their  merits,  but  getting  herself 
made  a  fool  of  alternately  by  both  parties.  I  had 
argued  with  her  on  this  matter  often,  but  you  might 
as  well  have  argued  with  the  pump.  She  believed 
herself  trusted  hy  both  parties,  whereas  the  fact  was 
that  she  was  merely  used  as  a  disseminator  of  false 
intelligence. 

“  V^en  term  was  over,  I  followed  them  to  Italy. 
TTie  state  of  things  which  I  found  there  was  deeply 
displeasing  to  me.  I  found  a  coterie  of  English 
living  in  a  free  and  easy  manner  in  one  another’s 
houses ;  the  leading  members  of  which  were  my  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Raylock,  a  certain  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory, 
and  my  wife.  My  wife  and  Miss  Raylock  seemed 
to  be  the  only  people  who  were  living  in  the  least 
degree  up  to  the  English  standard  of  propriety,  as 
it  went  m  those  days.  As  for  my  sister,  she  bad 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  whole  party  with  all 
the  pollrical  scum  of  Europe,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
I  never  saw  such  a  parcel  of  cutthroat  villains,  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  as  were  gathered  every  evening  in  my 


suter’s  house :  nay,  not  only  in  my  sister’s  home, 
but  in  my  wife’s,  —  that  is,  my  own.  I  woo. 
dered  how  they  dared  assemble  there,  and  ex¬ 
pected  a  descent  of  police  immediately.  Then 
were  two  people  about  my  sister,  however,  to  whoa 
I  took  a  stronger  objection  than  to  any  other  t«a 
The  one  was  a  man  at  that  rime  acting  as  het 
major-domo,  a  German,  called  Kriegsthurm;  the 
other  was  my  late  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  ol 
Castelnuovo. 

“  How  they  were  allowed  to  talk  the  rank  sedi¬ 
tion  they  did  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  am,  like  meit 
Englishmen,  perfectly  liberal,  rather  seditious  aboat 
foreign  politics,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  going 
rather  too  far.  I  found  the  truth  out,  though,  one 
night  when  I  had  retired  from  their  intolerimle  ja^ 
gon,  and  was  smoking  my  cigar  at  a  ca/e.  A  veiy 
gentlemanly  and  quiet  young  man  drew  his  chsir 
near  mine,  and  entered  into  conversation.  I  took 
a  great  fancy  to  the  man,  and  we  exchanged  nainet 
when  we  parted.  What  the  deuce  was  it.  A  Bo- 
man  name,  I  remember.  Colonna?  —  Orsini?— 
No  —  but  a  Roman  name.” 

“  Not  Frangipanni  ?  ” 

“  The  same.  How  strange  !  ” 

“  He  is  our  new  Italian  teacher :  he  comes  down 
twice  a  week  by  rail  if  he  can  get  a  class.  One  of 
Betts’s  men,  that  is  all  The  ^osts  are  rising,  Sil¬ 
cote.” 

“  So  it  seems.  Well,  this  man  and  I  entered  Into 
close  conversation,  and  he  told  me  the  history  of 
the  state  of  society  up  at  my  sister’s  villa.  It  wai 
a  house  watched  by  the  police  for  political  purposes, 
—  the  Dionysius’s  Ear  of  the  police.  The  people 
who  assembled  there  were  either  spies  or  fools,  with 
two  exceptions. 

“  I  asked  him  for  those  two  exceptions,  and  the 
man  was  frank  and  gentleman-llke  with  me.  The 
exceptions  he  named  were,  strange  to  say,  the  veiy 
two  men  to  whom  I  had  taken  such  a  great  dislike,— 
the  Prince  of  Castelnuovo,  and  that  very  queer 
German  Kriegsthurm. 

“He  went  on  in  French:  ‘I  put  my  liberty  in 

four  hands.  Monsieur.  Why  ?  1  cannot  say.  But 
am  a  patriot,  and  those  two  men  are  faithful  pa¬ 
triots.  For  me  I  never  go  to  Mlladi  Silcote ’s  bouse. 
I  am  on  my  good  behavior.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
suspect.  I  receive  the  Prince,  and  also  Kri^ 
thurm,  at  my  own,  where  beautiful  little  wife, 
also  .a  patriot,  entertains.  But  go  to  Miladi  Sil- 
cote’s,  no.  ’To  Miss  Raylock’s,  but  little  now. 
Their  patriotism  is  advanced,  but  they  are  Indis¬ 
creet  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  also  is  indiscraet.  In 
my  opinion.  My  wife  does  not  receive  Sir  Godfrey. 
I  do  not  allow  my  wife  to  receive  him  I  ’ 

“  Daughter-in-law,  that  was  the  first  bite  of  the 
serpent.  I  knew  that  my  wife  had  had  one  propo¬ 
sal  before  mine,  and  that  the  proposer  bad  been  Sir 
Godfrey  Mallory.  I  knew  that” 

“  And  also  that  she  had  refused  him,”  said  Mn. 
Thomas  Silcote,  cheerily. 

“  Certainly.  But  here  he  was  again,  and  they 
were  living  so  very  fast  and  loose.  All  Leicester 
Square  round  them  —  and  —  and  —  I  can’t  go 
on.” 

“  You  must  go  on  to  the  end,”  said  Mrs.  'Thomas 
Silcote.  “  Now  ?  ” 

“  I  sulked  with  her,”  went  on  Silcote,  in  a  low 
voice.  “  Not  in  words  about  that  man  ;  though  I 
was  jealous,  I  did  not  dare  to  do  that  Besides,  I 
could  not.  I  suppose  I  must  tell,  but  you  must  hold 
your  tongue  lest  I  should  do  you  a  mischief.  I  took 
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ber  home,  but  my  sister  and  her  preeious  major- 
domo  Kriepthurm  came  too.  And  Sir  Godfrey 
Mallory  followed  us.  And  I  sulked  with  her  all 
the  time :  though  I  loved  her  —  O  woman !  wo¬ 
man  I  you  can’t  dream  of  my  intense  devoted  love 
for  that  wile  of  mine !  ” 

There  was  a  long  pause.  He  could  not  go  on, 
and  she  would  not  speak. 

“  We  were  never  the  same  to  one  another  after 
this.  I  loved  her  as  deeply  as  ever,  but  the  Devil 
had  come  between  us,  and  would  not  go.  I  thought 
she  had  been  indiscreet,  and  could  not  forget  it  I 
sulked  with  her,  and  was  persistently  hard  with  her. 
If  I  begin  thinking  of  the  beautiful  quiet  little  ways 
and  actions  by  which  she  tried  to  win  me  back,  I 
shall  go  out  of  my  mind  at  last,  after  all  these  years. 
When  you  have  heard  all,  you  will  think  me  a  mad¬ 
man  for  solemnly  declaring  this :  that  even  now, 
after  all  is  over,  I  would  give  all  my  expectations 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  —  ay,  and  on  the  other 
also,  —  to  have  her  nack  even  as  she  was  at  the 
very  last.  I  may  have  been  unkind  to  her,  God 
forgive  me ;  but  no  man  ever  so  wholly  gave  up  his 
soul  to  a  woman,  as  I  did  to  her,  until  that  fatal 
night  at  Exeter.” 

“  Your  mind  is  diseased,  Silcotc,”  said  Mrs.  Thom¬ 
as.  “  You  have  been  abused.  My  instinct  telb  me 
sa” 

“I  guc.ssed  at  the  same  thing  to-night,  when  I 
saw  her  son ;  but  listen.  My  theory  always  h.as 
been,  till  lately,  that  I  tired  out  her  patience, — 
that  I  turned  her  into  a  fiend  by  my  own  temper. 
But  I  had  proofs.  I  struck  Sir  Goilfroy  Mallory 
(for  he  and  my  sister  had  followed  me  there  to  Ex¬ 
eter  again,  two  years  or  more  after  my  suspicions 
had  begun),  and  then  sat  down  to  my  work.  The 
last  proof  came  next  morning,  but  I  went  into  court 
as  gay  as  ever  to  defend  a  sailor-boy  for  murder. 
And,  when  the  excitement  of  it  was  over,  I  turned 
into  the  man  I  am  now  and  ever  shall  be.  Can  you 
conceive  this  ?  A  love  so  deep,  so  wild,  so  strong, 
so  jealous  as  mine,  for  one  who  is  still,  after  all, 
—  ay,  hear  me  there,  —  dearer  to  me  than  all 
life?  Can  you  conceive  this,  and  hear  what  fol¬ 
lows  ?  ” 

“What  proofs  had  you?  Proofs  against  your 
wife  ?  Against  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  ?  ” 

His  face  was  livid  as  he  spoke,  but  he  found  words 
to  utter  the  terrible  secret. 

“Worse  than  that.  I  had  a  letter  telling  me 
where  to  look  for  poison  ;  and  I  looked  and  found 
it.  But  1  never  told  her  what  I  knew.  I  took  her 
back  to  Italy,  and  she  died  there  in  a  year.  She 
never  knew  it.  I  was  as  mute  as  a  stone  to  her. 
I  was  never  unkind  to  her ;  but  I  never  spoke  to 
her;  and  she  tried  every  beautiful  little  winning 
way  of  hers,  —  each  one  of  which  now,  when  mem- 
mory  is  aroused,  scorches  my  heart  like  fire,  —  to 
win  me  back.  And  I  was  cold  stone  to  her.  And 
she  died,  and  her  last  look  at  me  was  one  of  love 
and  forgiveness,  and  puzzled  wonder  at  our  estrange¬ 
ment.  And  memory  of  it  all  was  dying  out  under 
the  influence  of  time,  and  I  thought  I  was  forgetting 
all  about  it,  until  to-night  I  saw  her  son,  and  knew 
that  I  loved  her  better  than  ever.  So  now,  instead 
of  oblivion,  there  comes  a  new-born  remorse.  Do 
you  want  more  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote,  boldly.  “  Where 
is  this  letter  which  condemned  her.  Have  you  got 
it?” 

“  Do  not  go  too  far  with  me.  I  keep  it  in  a  box 
in  my  bedroom,  and  every  night  a  devd  comes  and 


dances  on  that  box,  and  I  watch  him.  Leave  me 
alone,  woman ;  I  may  get  dangerous.” 

“  Not  you.  Is  this  ail  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  Enough,  surely,  I  should  think.” 

The  tall  gray  figure  rose  on  him  in  Ihrious  wrath 
and  anger.  “  Then  this,  sir,  is  the  miserable  and 
ridiculous  lie,  sir,  with  which  you  have  been  mad¬ 
dening  yourself  for  thirty  years !  Have  you  be¬ 
lieved  this  for  all  that  time,  and  not  died  ?  Shame 
on  you !  shame,  Silcote !  Is  it  on  such  grounds  as 
these  that  you  have  killed  a  most  unhappy  and  ill- 
uwd  lady,  by  your  wicked  jealousy  and  suspicion  ? 
Listen  to  me,  sir.  You  are  getting  old,  and  your 
life  may  be  too  short  for  the  work ;  but  don’t  dare 
to  die,  don’t  dare  to  face  the  judgment  until  every 
word  of  this  wicked  lie  is  refuted ;  and  this  poor 
lady’s  memory  is  avenged  ?  Don’t  argue  with  me. 
It  is  a  falsehi^,  sir,  from  beginning  to  end.  Do 
you  not  see  it  now  ?” 

“  If  it  is,”  said  Silcote,  “  and  I  begin  to  believe 
so,  what  room  Is  there  for  me  on  the  earth,  or  in 
heaven,  or  elsewhere  ?  ” 

“  Right  it,  and  ask  the  question  afterwards.  Go.” 

Silcote  never  went  near  Arthur’s  house  that  night 
A  solitary  poacher,  in  Bramshill  Park,  lurking  in  one 
of  the  northern  glens  a  little  after  midnight  heard  a 
sound  different  from  the  fitful  sighing  of  the  night- 
wind  In  the  fir-trees,  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
make  out  that  it  was  a  horse’s  feet  brushing  swiftly 
through  the  heather,  saw  a  horseman  pass  him  at 
full  speed,  and  hold  away  southeast,  and  believed 
ever  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  The 
grooms  at  Silcotes  were  knocked  up  at  half  past 
one,  amidst  the  baying  of  the  blo^hounds,  and 
found  their  master  in  the  yard,  looking  stranger 
and  “  darker  ”  than  ever.  But  he  apologized  very 
gently  to  them  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  them 
so  late  at  night,  and  said  that  his  return  had  been 
quite  unforeseen.  James’s  friend,  the  young  ser¬ 
vant,  coming  sleepily  down  to  answer  the  kicking 
at  one  of  the  back  doors,  made  by  the  groom,  and 
believing  his  master  to  be  miles  away,  was  sulkily 
facetious  when  he  opened  it,  and  then  was  stricken 
to  stone  at  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
“Dark  Squire.”  But  the  Dark  Squire  was  very, 
very  gentle,  and  the  young  man  sitting  up  wearily, 
lest  ^  inexorable  master  might  want  something 
before  he  went  to  bed,  had  to  stop  up  until  morning. 

For  the  Squire,  with  eyebrows  knitted  deeper 
than  ever,  and  with  his  hand  cIo|e  clasped  before 
him,  walked  up  and  down  the  old  hall  till  broad 
day. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

—  GOES  HOME,  AMD  LEAVES  ARTHUR  TO  EMJOT  HIS 
SHAKE  or  ASTOMISHMEKT. 

The  bo}’8  had  been  a  little  time  back,  and  Arthur 
had  sorted  them  into  new  classes,  and  had  been  tre¬ 
mendously  busy.  The  general  opinion  of  the  boys 
was,  that  they  did  n’t  like  him ;  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  natural.  It  was  part  at  his  jdan  (for  he 
had  achieved  the  art  of  school-mastering  from  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  and  had  even  bought  Arnold’s  “  Life 
and  Letters”)  to  watch  and  study  diligently  the 
character  of  each  boy  most  carefully ;  and  see 
which  was  to  be  treated  with  geniality  and  which 
with  severity,  and  so  forth.  Poor  Don!  As 
clever  as  he  could  be,  wanting  only  one  thing, — 
genius ;  and  believing  that  he  could  be  genial,  and 
could  attract  a  boy’s  confidence  by  line  and  rule. 
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the  St.  Charles  River,  the  hones  well  down  in  the 
collar,  spinning  over  the  crisp  and  dazzling  surface 
in  fine  stjle. 

The  road  lies  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  On  our  right  is  the  mightjr  river,  its 
bosom  heaving  under  fields  of  floating  ice.  The 
river  has  not  yet  “  taken,”  as  it  is  called ;  that  is  to 
say,  It  Is  not  completely  fiozen  over,  so  that  uninter¬ 
rupted  communication  may  be  carried  on  between 
shore  and  shore ;  but  solid  ice  stretches  for  upwards 
of  a  mile  from  the  bank  into  the  stream,  and  the 
track  from  the  Island  of  Orleans  to  Quebec  is  over 
it.  That  black  line  of  dots  is  so  many  sleighs  and 
carrioles  retumi^  from  the  city  to  the  island,  or  to 
Montmorcnci.  Tho  village  of  Beaufort  is  quickly 
reached  and  passed,  and  some  two  miles  beyond  it 
we  turn  Into  a  field  on  our  right  for  the  short  cut 
down  to  the  inn.  A  canter  across  it  brings  us  to 
the  brow  of  the  precipice  that  looks  over  the  river, 
down  by  the  side  of  which  the  horses  must  slide  and 
scramble  as  best  they  may.  Divers  little  screams 
attest  the  fears  of  the  ladies,  hut  Canadian  horses 
are  sure-footed,  and  there  is  little  danger ;  even  if 
an  upset  occurred,  we  should  be  quit  with  a  tumble 
in  the  feathery  snow ;  though  if  a  horse  took  it  into 
his  head  to  bolt  over  the  clifr  it  would  be  decidediv 
unpleasant.  However,  with  a  firm  hand,  and  a  quick 
eye,  we  are  all  safe.  Safe,  did  you  say  ?  Wh.at  does 
that  louder  shriek  than  usual  mean  ?  We  look  round, 
and  there  is  the  Colonel’s  sleigh  on  its  side,  and  its 
two  lady  occupants  on  their  heads  I  He  has  driven 
into  a  drift  and  turned  over,  but  nobody  Is  hurt. 
The  horses  stand,  the  sleigh  is  righted,  and  the  girls, 
whose  Bloomer-Turco-Canadian  trousers,  fastened 
at  the  ankle,  have  prevented  any  embarrassing  reve¬ 
lations,  resume  their  seats,  laughing,  blushing,  and 
shaking  their  ruffled  plumes.  We  reach  the  ^t  of 
the  hill  without  further  disaster,  and  drive  up  to  the 
inn,  whose  ready  doors  are  open  to  receive  us,  —  an 
old  and  time-worn  dwelling,  coeval,  like  enough, 
with  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  It  may  be  that  those 
walls  witnessed  the  repube  of  the  British  when  the 
French  swarmed  out  o(  their  intrenchments  above, 
and  drove,  with  heavy  loss,  our  Grenadiers  back 
through  the  ford  below  the  Falls.  Many  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  parted  company  with  his  hair  that  luckless  day, 
for  scalping  was  anything  but  rarely  praetbed  by 
the  Canadian  Militia  and  their  Indian  allies  during 
the  war,  as  contemporary  records  show.  Its  shingled 
roof  u  white  with  snow,  and  icicles  hang  from  the 
eaves  and  gluten  in  the  sun.  A  gallery  runs  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  rapidly  filling  with 
our  p»rty.  A  score  of  young  “  habitants,”  Anglice 
French  Canadians,  are  round  the  door ;  these  take 
possession  of  the  horses  and  lead  them  off  to  the 
stables.  We  enter  the  inn  to  “  liquor  up  ” ;  a  glass 
of  enra^oa  smd  brandy  b  not  a  bad  thing  after  such 
a  drive,  and  on  this  occasion  even  the  ladies  are 
prevailed  upon  “  to  smile.” 

The  inn’s  best  room  b  a  large,  low  chamber, 
scrupulously  clean,  the  walb  decorated  with  the 
effigies  of  saints  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  devotional 
attitudes,  and  the  inevitable  plaster  cast  of  Napoleon 
in  a  comer ;  but,  sight  more  pleasing  than  saints  or 
the  fat  first  emperor,  the  tables  are  being  rapidly 
covered  with  the  good  Uiings  that  the  gallant  — th 
have  furabhed  for  our  refection,  and  which  we  are 
to  fall  upon  on  our  return  from  the  Ice  Cone. 

Bo  now  for  the  Cone :  the  ladies  are  ready,  and 
wo  sally  forth  from  the  inn,  —  a  lively,  happy,  noisy 
company,  —  to  wend  our  way  to  tto  frozen  falla> 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  men  and  boys  await  our 


coming,  each  with  his  “  traineau  ”  and  services  as 
guide,  for  hire.  The  traineau  b  the  vehicle  that 
conveys  us  down  the  Cone ;  it  is  a  small  sledge, 
some  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  mounted  on 
low  runners  shod  with  iron.  The  intending  voyager 
sits  on  this  if  he  goes  with  a  guide,  or  lies  on  it  (if 
skilful  or  foolhardy  enough  to  dispense  with  one)  hb 
head  in  advance,  the  legs  and  feet  hanging  over  the 
stem  of  the  traineau.  These  quaint  contrivances, 
which  remind  one  somewhat  of  a  butcher’s  tray,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  not  hollowetl  out  in  the  centre, 
are  dragged  along  by  a  cord ;  they  are  gayly  painted, 
and  each  has  a  name :  “  L’Empereur,”  “  La  Reine 
Victoria,”  “  L’ Alliance,”  and  other  suggestive  appel¬ 
lations,  show  the  bent  of  “  habitant  ”  politics.  Se¬ 
duced  by  the  bright  color  of  a  red  traineau  with  tho 
promising  name  of  “  I.a  Bonne  Aventure,”  whose 
proprietor  infoniis  us  he  is  “goo<l  for  slide,  sare,” 
we  engage  him  for  the  day,  a  skilful  pilot  being  a 
reassuring  possession,  as  we  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  making  the  perilous  descent  alone. 

But  here  we  are  at  tho  foot  of  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morcaci,  and  the  Ice  Cone  is  before  us.  “  What  is 
this  Ice  Cone  ?  ”  some  one  m.ay  ask.  It  is  simply 
the  frozen  spray  from  the  B'alb,  which,  accumulat¬ 
ing,  becomes  in  a  short  time  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  and 
before  the  winter  months  are  over,  reaches  the  height 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet ;  in  shape  something  like 
an  inverted  wine-glass  without  the  stem.  It  is  as¬ 
cended  by  a  series  of  rough  steps  cut  in  the  side. 
At  its  base  several  chambers  have  been  hewn  out. 
One  serves  as  a  retiring-room  for  the  ladies ;  another 
is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  men,  and  here,  from  a 
speculative  Canadian,  may  be  procured  brandy,  and 
divers  “  drinks,”  by  all  who  choose  to  buy.  Snug 
enough  rooms  they  are,  too,  though  the  walls  are  of 
Ice,  and  the  floors  of  the  same.  Near  the  large  cone 
is  another,  formed  by  the  same  agency,  but  smaller, 
through  being  more  remote  from  the  Fall,  down 
which  the  ladies  disport  themselves.  Few  try  the 
large  one,  albeit  we  have  seen  one  or  two  who  were 
bold  enough  to  do  so. 

But  now  for  the  ascent ;  and  then  —  O  horror ! 
—  the  descent.  Several  are  already  climbing  the 
rough  steps,  and  we  join  the  toiling  throng.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  are  at  the  summit,  and,  arrived 
there,  we  take  a  glance  around.  Far  away,  the  eye 
rangM  over  a  snowy  desert  to  the  distant  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  tho  gray  hills  of  Maine ;  while 
nearer  the  white  roofs  of  Quebec  glisten  in  the  cold 
rays  of  the  wintry  sun.  Before  us,  in  the  middle 
distance,  lies  the  island  of  Orleans,  its  woody  sum¬ 
mits  leafless,  gaunt,  and  grim.  Immediately  be¬ 
neath  us  traineaus  are  darting  in  all  directions,  or 
are  being  dragged  back  for  another  slide.  Behind 
us  is  the  cataract,  its  spray  is  falling  in  hard  little 
pellets  on  our  coats.  Have  a  care  !  go  not  too  near 
the  Falls  side  of  the  Cone,  lest  you  chance  to  slip 
over ;  if  so,  heaven  rest  your  soul !  for  earth  will 
never  see  you  more  :  you  would  drop  into  the  deep 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  Fall,  and  be  carried  under 
the  ice  no  man  knows  whither.  Some  half-dozen 
unfortunates  have  in  fact  thus  slipped,  and  so  disap¬ 
peared  forever. 

And  now  to  business.  The  “  Hatter  ”  is  just  off : 
he  slips  over  the  side,  and  in  an  instant  is  out  of 
sight ;  a  few  moments  more,  and  he  reappears, 
shooting  across  the  plain  at  a  tremendous  rate ;  in 
about  half  a  mile  his  course  is  finished,  and  he  and 
his  guide  (two  little  black  specks  in  the  distance)  are 
seen  returning  for  another  trip.  Danvers,  his  black 
whiskers  white  with  rime,  and  his  nose  blue  with 
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cold,  if  about  to  start.  It  is  our  turn  next,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  comes,  just  a  few  words  as  to  the  emotions  of 
a  novice  on  making  his  first  journey  down  the  Cone. 
Its  shape  prevents  a  glance  down  ^e  sides :  except 
the  limited  arena  of  its  summit,  no  standing-room  is 
visible  within  a  circuit  of  perhaps  three  hundred 
yards ;  “  craning,"  therefore,  is  impossible.  You  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  amusing  yourself  by  sliding  down 
the  roof  of  a  house,  and  you  feel  that  you  are  on  the 
ere  of  going  through  an  exaggerated  performance  of 
that  nature.  Did  not  honor  forbid,  you  might  pre¬ 
fer  returning  by  the  ignominious,  but  safer,  route  you 
have  just  mounted  by;  but  that  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  in  another  minute,  quitting  your  scanty  foot¬ 
hold,  you  will  be  launched  into  space ;  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  —  you  must  make  the  best  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  !  There  is  no  time  for  hesitation,  more  sliders 
are  arriving,  and  we  must  make  room  for  others. 
“  Now,  sare  1  all  ready,  sare  ?  ”  inquired  my  red- 
capped  guide.  He  is  already  seated  on  the  front 
part  of  the  traineau,  his  legs  projected  on  each  side, 
his  heels  dug  into  the  ice,  to  prevent  an  untimely 
start  I  seat  myself  behind  him,  curl  my  legs  round 
his  waist,  and  place  my  feet  between  bis  knees,  take 
a  firm  hold  of  the  stern  end  of  the  traineau,  and 
commend  myself  to  the  care  of  Providence  and  my 
Canadian  friend.  He  lifts  his  heels ;  a  slight  push 
is  given  us  behind,  and  —  we  are  off ! 

Ha,  ha !  The  traineau  starts,  and  bounds  clear 
into  the  air.  I  involuntarily  tighten  my  hold.  We 
fall  some  ten  feet,  and  again  touching  the  slippery 
surface,  bound  off  again.  Another  drop,  and  we 
are  on  the  more  sloping  side  of  the  Cone ;  we  fly 
down  it  breathless.  In  another  instant  we  'have 
reached  the  bottom,  —  sharp  icy  splinters,  ploughed 
up  by  the  iron  runners,  hit  us  in  the  face,  and  sting 
as  shot  would, — but  nothing  stops  us;  we  skim 
over  the  level  at  railway  speed  for  some  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more,  when,  the  acquired  velocity  exhaust¬ 
ed,  we  roll  off  our  quaint  conveyance,  shake  the 
snow  from  our  coats,  and  prepare  to  return.  On 
our  way  back,  the  “  Hatter  "  passe.s  us  wildly  scream¬ 
ing  ;  he,  scorning  a  guide,  has  made  a  second  trip 
alone,  and  with  the  usual  good  fortune  that  attends 
his  madcap  adventures.  Not  so  Rand,  a  young 
guardsman,  nor  Bordon,  of  the  — th.  They,  equally 
brave,  but  not  equally  lucky,  have  come  to  great 
grief ;  both  have  been  thrown  from  their  traineaus. 
Rand  is  sticking  headforemost  in  a  snow-drift,  and  is 
lugged  out  wellnigh  black  in  the  face,  with  his  nose 
nearly  broken.  Bordon  was  spilt  almost  at  starting, 
and  has  consequently  slid  down  on  the  seat  of  his 
trousers,  to  the  utter  destruction  uf  that  garment, 
and  with  considerable  abrasion  of  the  part  it  cover¬ 
ed.  He  binds  up  his  wounds  with  his  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  despatches  his  servant  for  another  pair  of 
continuations,  and  slides  no  more  that  da^. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  dream  you  had  slipped  over 
a  cliff,  and  were  helplessly  falling  —  falling  —  failing 
—  until,  with  a  violent  bump,  you  awake,  as  it  were, 
at  the  bottom,  more  frightened  than  hurt  ?  If  so,  you 
have  experienced  a  very  similar  sensation  to  that  of 
the  first  slide  down  the  Ice  Cone.  The  sport,  as  I 
have  said  before,  is  not  entirely  without  danger ; 
one  man  was  killed  and  another  had  his  leg  brmcen 
during  one  winter  I  paMed  in  Quebec,  by  collision 
with  the  iron  runners  of  the  traineau.  Still,  acci¬ 
dents  do  not  often  happen,  and  after  the  disagree¬ 
able  novelty  of  the  first  attempt  is  over,  the  bound 
into  the  air  and  lightning-like  rush  become  wonder¬ 
fully  exciting,  and  the  Cone  is  a  favorite  resort  all 
through  the  winter. 


With  us,  in  this  instance,  the  game  grows  fast  and 
furious.  The  cone  is  alive  with  an  ascending  and 
descending  string  of  sliders ;  traineaus  are  darting 
in  all  directions  over  the  plain,  and  tumbles  in  tbs 
snow  are  numerous.  The  ladies  too,  on  their  lower 
eminence,  are  as  busy  as  we  are,  and  are  attended 
by  the  less  adventurous,  or  the  more  gallant,  of  the 
men.  Two  Canadian  gentlemen  of  our  party  as¬ 
tonish  us.  Not  content  with  the  excitement  of  the 
Cone,  they  climb  up  the  precipitous  cliff,  which, 
rising  to  a  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet,  bounds  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci  Biver 
below  the  Falls.  About  half-way  up  the  rock  they 
launch  themselves  on  their  traineaus.  Good  heav¬ 
ens  1  they  will  be  dashed  to  pieces!  Not  at  alL 
Rushing  down  with  firightful  speed,  the  impetus  they 
have  acquired  carries  tiiem  over  the  lesser  and  near¬ 
ly  to  the  summit  of  the  principal  Cone,  when,  turn¬ 
ing,  they  slip  down  the  aide  and  glide  like  birds  far 
away  over  the  plain.  This  is  a  feat  we  are  unable 
to  emulate,  but  to  Canadians,  who  are  as  handy 
with  a  traineau  as  a  Madras  Indian  is  with  his  ca¬ 
tamaran,  it  is  a  trifle. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  this  it  is  time  to  think 
of  dinner,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  dinner  wiU 
be  thought  of ;  so  with  tingling  veins  and  flushed 
faces  we  stroll  back  to  the  inn.  Here  a  goodly  re¬ 
past  is  ready :  tureens  of  steaming  soup,  mighty 
joints  and  pasties,  savory  curries,  and  dishes  of 
snowy  potatoes,  deck  the  board.  A  side-table  bears 
an  array  of  sundry  sweets  in  reserve.  A  whole 
army  of  bottles  invites  attack,  and  mulled  port  and 
claret  dispel  delicious  odors.  All  are  quickly  at 
table,,  and  the  assault  begins,  but  instead  of  the  jar 
of  bayonets,  the  boom  of  cannon,  and  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  we  have  the  clash  of  knives,  the  sharp 
popping  of  champiagne  corks,  and  the  fire  of  motto 
bonbons,  and  merry  laughter.  The  viands  stand 
the  attack  bravely,  but  suffer  enormously.  The 
Amazons  present  during  the  heat  of  the  fray  shortly 
retire,  but  the  men  continue  hostilities  yet  a  little 
longer,  and  dozens  of  luckless  “  marines  ”  are  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  fight 

The  rage  of  hunger  and  thirst  appeased,  the  field 
is  cleared  of  all  traces  of  conflict ;  half  a  dozen  of 
the  regimental  musicians  make  their  appearance ; 
the  soft  strains  of  a  valse  draw  forth  the  ladies,  and 
soon  manly  arms  are  encircling  slender  waists. 
Quadrille,  polka,  and  galop  follow  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  till  midnight,  when  the  moon,  rising  over  dis¬ 
tant  hills,  gives  light  enough  for  our  return.  The 
sleighs  are  at  the  door;  one  more  “good-night" 
galop,  and  we  start  for  home. 

The  merry  bells  ring  out  once  more ;  the  horses 
paw  and  champ  the  bit,  impatient  to  be  off.  We 
wind  up  the  hillside,  —  a  long  black  line  against  that 
snowy  background.  The  level  is  soon  reached,  but 
we  do  not  drive  back  at  the  reckless  pace  we  came. 
Songs  from  fair  or  bearded  throats,  and  joyous  cho¬ 
ruses,  swell  on  the  night-air.  The  drowsy  peasants 
of  Beaufort  are  roused  by  the  clatter,  and  watch  us 
from  their  casements  as  we  dash  through  the  village 
street,  their  dogs  yelping  savagely  at  our  horses’ 
heels.  Sentiment  succeeds  to  song ;  a  hii‘**'  creeps 
over  our  party,  and  low  whispers  tell  how  deeply 
some  hearts  are  feeling.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  now  nearing  Quebsc.  The  bridg;e  is  past  and 
we  are  in  the  city.  The  sleighs  here  begin  to  dis¬ 
perse,  for  we  must  drive  the  ladies  we  escort  home. 
All  are  soon  safely  deposited  with  papa  and  mam¬ 
ma  ;  — all,  with  the  exception  of  the  luckless  young 
lady  under  the  chaige  of  our  firieod  the  “  Hatter," 
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who,  more  intent,  perhaps,  on  flirting  than  driring, 
lags  behind,  gets  into  a  snow-drift,  breaks  boui 
shafts,  is  without  the  means  of  mending  them,  and 
has  to  trudge  home  some  two  or  three  miles  through 
the  snow,  with  his  horses  reins  on  one  arm,  and  his 
poor  little  “  muffin  ”  on  the  other. 

Our  adieux  made,  and  our  partners  fairlj  housed, 
by  kind  invitation  of  our  gallant  entertainers  we 
drive  up  to  the  citadel.  Here  blazing  fires,  grilled 
bones,  and  a  snug  billiard-room  await  us ;  ana  after 
supper,  grog,  cigars,  and  a  chatt}’  game  of  pool,  we 
retire  to  bed  to  dream  of  bright  eyes,  flushed  cheeks, 
sleigh-bells,  and  our  happy  da\'s  sliding  over  the 
snow. 


FOOT-LIGHTS. 

From  certain  lines  in  Beaumont’s  poetic  address 
to  Fletcher  upon  his  pastoral  play  of  the  “  Faithful 
Shepherdess,”  it  would  appear  that  wax  lights  were 
employed  of  old  to  illuminate  the  Elizabethan 
theatres :  — 

“Nor  wont  there  theie,  who,  ai  the  boy  doth  daaeo 
Between  the  acta,  will  eenoore  the  whole  plaj  ; 

Some  like,  \f  the  teem  ligkte  he  new  that  dag  ; 

Bnt  maltitadea  there  are  wboae  judgment  goes 
Headlong  according  to  the  acton’  clothei.’’ 

As,  however,  the  performances  commenced  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  public  theatres  of 
the  period  were  open  to  the  sky  (except  over  the 
stage  and  galleries),  much  artifici^  lighting  could 
not,  as  a  rule,  have  been  requisite.  Malone,  in  his 
account  of  the  English  stage  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  “  Shakespeare,”  describe  the  stage  as  formerly 
lighted  by  means  of  two  large  branches  “  of  a  form 
similar  to  those  now  hung  in  churches.”  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  these  branches  may  be  seen  in  the  frontis¬ 
piece  to  Kirkman’s  Collection  of  Drolb,  printed  in 
1672,  representing  a  view  of  a  theatrical  booth.  In 
time,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  branches 
obstructed  the  view  of  the  spectators  and  were 
otherwise  incommodious;  they  then  gave  place  to 
small  circular  wooden  frizes  fiirnished  with  candles, 
eight  of  which  were  hui^  on  the  stage,  four  on 
eiroer  side.  The  frontispiece  to  the  Dublin  edition 
of  Chetwood’s  “  History  of  the  Stage”  (1749)  ex¬ 
hibits  the  stage  lighted  by  hoops  of  candles  in  this 
way,  suspended  from  the  proscenium,  and  with  no 
foot-liglits  between  the  actors  and  the  musicians  in 
the  orchestra.  It  is  probable  that  these  candles 
were  of  wax  or  of  tallow,  accordingly  as  the  funds 
of  the  theatrical  manager  permitted. 

Mr.  Pepj-s  in  his  aiary,  12th  February,  1667, 
chronicles  a  conversation  with  Killigrew,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  “  He 
t^  me  th'at  the  stage  is  now  by  his  pains  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  better  and  more  glorious  than  ever  here¬ 
tofore.  Now,  wax  candles  and  many  of  them :  then, 
not  above  3  Uts.  of  ttdlow.  Now  dl  things  civil: 
no  rudeness  anywhere;  then  as  in  a  bear-garden. 
Then  two  or  three  fiddlers ;  now  nine  or  ten  of  the 
best.  Then  nothing  but  rushes  on  the  ground, 
and  everytliing  else  mean ;  now  all  otherwise,”  &c. 
The  iwfv  of  tne  house,  according  to  Malone,  was 
Ibrmeny  lighted  “by  cressets  or  large  open  lan- 
thorns  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  those  which  are 
fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  riiip.” 

The  use  of  oandles  involved  the  employment  of 
candler-snuffers,  who  came  on  at  certain  pauses  in 
the  performance  to  tend  and  rectify  the  lighting  of 
the  stage.  Goldsmith’s  Strolling-player  narrates 
how  he  commenced  his  theatrical  career  in  this 
humble  capacity:  “I  snuffed  the  candles;  and  let 


me  tell  you,  that  without  a  candle-snuffer  the  piece 
would  lose  half  its  embellishments.”  The  illness  of 
one  of  the  actors  necessitated  the  pressing  of  the 
candle-snuffer  into  the  company  of  players.  “I 
learnt  my  part,”  he  continues,  “  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  bade  adieu  to  snuffing  candles  ever 
after.  I  found  that  Nature  had  designed  me  for 
more  noble  employment,  and  I  was  resolved  to  take 
her  when  in  the  humor.” 

But  the  duties  of  a  candle-snuffer,  if  not  very 
honorable,  were  somewhat  arduous.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  audience,  especially  among  those  fre¬ 
quenting  the  galleries,  to  regard  him  as  a  butt,  with 
whom  to  amuse  themselves  during  the  pauses  be¬ 
tween  the  acts.  Something  of  this  habit  is  yet  ex¬ 
tant.  Even  now-a-days  the  appearance  of  a  servant 
on  the  stage  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  the  per¬ 
formance  —  to  carry  chairs  on  or  off,  to  spread  or 
remove  a  carpet,  &c.  —  is  frequently  the  signal  for 
cries  of  derision  from  the  gallery.  Of  old  the  au¬ 
dience  proceeded  to  greater  extremities ;  even  to 
hurling  missiles  of  various  kinds  at  the  unfortunate 
candle-snuffer.  In  Foote’s  comedy  of  the  “  Minor,” 
Shift,  one  of  the  characters,  describes  the  changing 
scenes  of  his  life.  From  a  linkboy  outside  a  travel¬ 
ling  theatre  he  was  promoted  to  employment  within. 
“  I  did  the  honors  of  the  barn,”  he  says,  “  by 
sweeping  the  stage  and  clipping  the  candles.  Here 
my  skill  and  address  was  so  conspicuous,  that  it  pro¬ 
cured  me  the  same  office  the  ensuing  winter,  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  I  acquired  intrepidity,  the 
crown  of  all  my  virtues.  ....  For  I  think,  sir, 
he  that  dares  stand  the  shot  of  the  gallery  in  light¬ 
ing,  snuffing,  and  sweeping,  the  first  night  of  a  new 
play,  may  bid  defiance  to  the  pillory  with  all  its 

customary  complements . But  an  unlucky 

crab-apple  applied  to  my  right  eye  by  a  patriot  gin¬ 
gerbread  baker  from  the  Borough,  who  would  not 
suffer  three  dancers  from  Switzerland  because  he 
hated  the  French,  forced  me  to  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat” 

Garrick,  in  1765,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Jackson's  “History  of  the  Scottish 
Stage,”)  introduced  various  improvements  in  the 
theatre,  and  amongst  them,  the  employment  of  a 
row  of  foot-lights  in  lieu  of  the  old  circular  chan¬ 
deliers  overhead.  The  labors  of  the  candle-snuffers 
in  front  of  the  curtain  were  probably  brought  to  a 
conclusion  soon  afterwards  when  oil-lamps  took  the 
place  of  candles.  The  snuffer  then  found  his  occu¬ 
pation  gone.  Probably  the  trimming  of  the  lamps 
became  his  next  duty ;  and  then  as  time  went  on 
he  developed  into  the  “  gas-man,” — that  most  indis¬ 
pensable  attendant  of  the  modern  theatre. 

Thackeray,  in  his  novel  of  “  The  Virginians,”  has 
some  very  apposite  remarks  upon  the  Cmited  state 
of  illumination  in  which  our  ancestors  were  content 
to  dwell.  “  In  speaking  of  the  past,”  he  writes,  “  I 
think  the  night-life  of  society  a  hundred  years  since 
was  rather  a  dark  life.  There  was  not  one  wax- 
candle  for  ten  which  we  now  see  in  a  lady’s  draw¬ 
ing-room  :  let  alone  gas  and  the  wondrous  new  il¬ 
luminations  of  clubs.  Horrible  guttering  tallow 
smoked  and  stunk  in  passages.  The  candle-snuffer 
was  a  notorious  officer  in  the  theatre.  See  Ho¬ 
garth’s  pictures :  how  dark  they  are,  and  how  his 
feasts  are,  as  it  were,  begrimed  with  tallow!  In 
Marriage  k  la  Mode,  in  Lord  Viscount  Squander- 
field’s  grand  saloons,  where  he  and  his  wife  are 
sitting  yawning  before  the  horror-stricken  stew¬ 
ard,  when  their  party  is  over,  there  are  but  eight 
candles,  —  one  on  each  table  and  half  a  dozen  in  a 
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brass  chandelier.  If  Jack  Briefless  conroked  his 
inends  to  oysters  and  beer  in  his  chambers,  Pump 
Ourt,  he  would  have  twice  as  many.  Let  us  com¬ 
fort  ourselves  b]^  thinking  that  Louis  Quatorze  In  all 
his  glory  held  his  reveb  in  the  dark,  and  bless  Mr. 
Price  and  other  Luciferous  benefactors  of  mankind 
for  abolishing  the  abominable  mutton  of  our  youth.” 

The  first  gas-lamp  appeared  in  London  in  the 
year  1807;  Pall-Mall  bein^  the  first  and  for  some 
years  the  only  street  so  illuminated.  Gradually, 
howevei ,  the  new  mode  of  lighting  made  way,  and 
stole  from  the  streets  into  manufactories  and  public 
buildings,  and,  finally,  into  private  houses.  The 
progress  was  not  very  rapid,  however ;  for  we  find 
that  gas  was  not  introduced  into  the  Mall  of  St. 
James’s  Park  until  the  year  1822. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  gas  foot¬ 
lights  appeared  upon  the  stage.  But  in  the  year 
1828  an  explosion  took  place  in  Covent  Ga^en 
Theatre  by  which  two  men  lost  their  lives.  Great 
alarm  was  excited.  The  public  were  afraid  to  re¬ 
enter  the  theatre.  The  management  published  an 
address  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  gas-fittings 
would  be  entirely  removed  fi-om  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  safer  methods  of  illumination  resorted 
to.  In  order  to  effect  the  necessary  alterations  the 
theatre  was  closed  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  the 
Covent  Garden  company  appeared  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  or  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  an  address 
was  Issued  on  behalf  of  the  widows  of  the  men  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  explosion.  In  due  time, 
however,  the  world  grew  bolder  on  the  subject,  and 
gas  reappeared  upon  the  scene.  Some  theatres, 
however  (being  probably  restricted  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  leases),  were  very  tardy  In  adopting 
the  new  system  of  lighting.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wel^ 
ster  In  his  speech  in  the  yeair  1853  upon  his  resign¬ 
ing  the  management  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
after  a  tenancy  of  fifteen  years,  mentions,  among 
the  improvements  he  had  originated  during  that 
period,  that  he  had  “  introduced  gas  for  the  fee  of 
£  500  a  year,  and  the  presentation  of  the  centre 
chandelier  to  the  proprietors.” 

The  employment  of  gas-lights  In  theatres  was 
strenuously  objected  to  oy  many  people.  In  the 
year  1829  a  medical  gentleman,  writing  from  Bolton 
^w,  and  signing  himself  Chiro-Meoicus,  ad- 
dres.sed  to  a  public  journal  a  remonstrance  on  the 
subject.  He  had  met  with  several  fatal  cases  of 
apoplexy  which  had  occurred  in  the  theatres,  or  a 
few  hours  afler  leaving  them,  and  he  had  been  led, 
with  some  success,  as  he  alleged,  to  investigate  the 
cause.  It  appeared  to  him  “  that  the  strong  vivid 
light  evolved  from  the  numerous  gas-lamps  on  the 
st^e  so  powerfully  stimidated  the  brain  through  the 
medium  of  the  optic  nerves,  as  to  occasion  a  preter¬ 
natural  detcrminatlo’i  of  blood  to  the  head,  capable 
of  producing  headache  or  giddiness ;  and  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  at  the  time  laugh  heartily,  the  addi¬ 
tional  influx  of  blood  which  takes  place  may  rupture 
a  vesitel,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  from  the 
effusion  of  blood  within  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
or,  on  its  surface,  fatal  apoplexy.”  From  inquiries 
he  had  made  among  his  professional  brethren  who 
had  been  many  years  in  practice  in  the  metropolis, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  votaries  of  the  drama 
were  by  no  means  so  subject  to  apoplexy  or  nervous 
headache  before  the  adoption  of  gas-lights. 

Some  of  ius  medical  friends  were  of  opinion  that 
the  air  of  the  theatre  was  very  considerably  dete¬ 
riorated  by  the  combustion  of  gas,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  oxygen,  and  the  new  products,  and  the 


escape  of  hydrogen,  occasioned  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
this  deterioration  of  the  air  might  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  vivid  light  in  producing  either  apoplexy  or 
nervous  headache.  He  found,  moreover,  that  the 
actors  were  subject  not  only  to  headache,  but  also 
to  weakness  of  sight  and  attacks  of  giddiness,  from 
the  action  of  the  powerfully  vivid  light  evolved 
from  the  combustion  of  gas ;  and  he  noted  that  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  of  all  actors  or  actresses,  who  had 
been  two  or  three  years  on  the  stage,  were  much 
dilated,  though  this,  he  thought,  might  be  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  injurious  pigments  they  employed  to 
heighten  their  complexions ;  common  rouge  con¬ 
taining  either  red  oxide  of  lead,  or  the  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  and  white  paint  being  often  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  all  of  which  were  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  detrimentally  upon  the  optic  nerve. 

The  statements  of  Chiro-Medicus  may  seem 
somewhat  overcharged;  yet,  after  allowance  has 
been  made  for  that  exaggerated  way  of  putting  the 
case  which  seems  habitum  to  “  the  faculty  ”  when  it 
takes  up  with  a  theory,  a  sufficient  residuum  of  fact 
remains  to  justify  many  of  the  doctor’s  remarks. 
That  a  headache  too  often  follows  hard  upon  a  dra¬ 
matic  entertainment  must  be  tolerably  plain  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  sat  in  a  theatre.  Surely,  a  better 
state  of  things  must  have  existed  a  century  ago, 
when  the  grandsires  and  great  grandsires  of  us  Lon¬ 
doners  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  theatres 
night  after  night,  almost  as  punctually  as  they  ate 
their  dinner  or  sipped  their  claret  or  their  punch. 
To  look  in  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  if 
only  to  witness  an  act  or  two  of  the  tragedy  or 
comedy  of  the  evening,  was  a  sort  of  duty  with  the 
town  gentlemen,  wits,  and  Templars,  a  hundred 
years  back,  when  George  HI.  was  king.  But  gas 
had  not  then  superseded  wax  and  tallow  and  oil. 
No  constitution  could  stand  a  nightly  course  of  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  theatres  as  they  exist  at 
present.  A  visit  now  and  then  is  all  we  may  per¬ 
mit  ourselves ;  and  we  may  deem  ourselves  fortunate 
if  the  merit  of  the  entertainment  on  such  occasions 
is  sufficient  compensation  for  the  almost  inevitable 
headache  it  entails  upon  us.  Modern  managers,  in¬ 
deed,  have  not  been  properly  heedful  to  make  the 
ventilation  of  their  houses  keep  pace  with  the  illumi¬ 
nation  ;  and  this  has,  of  late  years,  been  excessive, 
—  not  merely  on  the  stage,  but  more  inexcusably 
and  unnecessarily  in  what  It  seems  the  fashion  to 
call  the  “  auditorium  ”  portion  of  the  theatre. 
Chiro-Medicus  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts 
made  more  than  five-and-thirty  years  ago  to  “  turn 
off  the  gas.” 

But  if  apoplexy  was  imminent  In  those  days  of 
comparative  darkness,  what  must  it  be  now,  when 
great  glare  and  glitter  and  gas-flooded  spectacles 
seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  stage,  and  when, 
moreover,  in  lieu  of  the  old-fashioned  chandeliers 
diffusing  the  light,  “  sun-burners  ”  from  above  shoot 
down  concentrated  rays  of  fierce  light  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  the  audience?  Reform  is  very 
necessary  in  this  matter.  Apoplectic  seizures  may 
not  threaten  the  spectators  so  certainly  as  has  been 
stated,  but  aching  brows  and  distressed  eyes,  una¬ 
voidable  under  the  existing  system,  are  sufficient 
afflictions  to  warrant  a  demand  for  improvement. 
Cannot  we  come  to  some  compromise  with  the  man¬ 
agers?  Let  them  make  their  stages  as  bright  as 
they  list  if  they  will  but  leave  the  “  auditorium  ”  in 
twilight,  and  make  that  twilight  as  temperate, 
without  draughtiness,  as  mav  be. 
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Beyond  increuing  the  quantity  of  light,  etage 
management  haa  done  little  since  Garrick’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  foot-lights,  or  “  floats,”  as  they  are  tech¬ 
nically  termed,  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily  adjusting 
the  illumination  of  the  stage.  The  light  still  comes 
from  the  wrong  place :  from  below  instead  of,  natu¬ 
rally,  from  above.  In  1863,  Mr.  Fechter,  at  the 
Lyceum,  sunk  the  floats  below  the  surface  of  the 
stage,  so  that  they  should  not  intercept  the  view  of 
the  spectator;  and  his  example  has  been  followed 
by  other  managers;  and  of  late  years,  owing  to 
accidents  having  occurred  to  the  dresses  of  the 
dancers  when  they  approached  too  near  to  the  foot¬ 
lights,  these  have  been  carefully  fenced  and  guarded 
with  wire  screens  and  metal  bars.  But  the  obvious 
improvement  required  still  remmns  to  be  effected. 

George  Colman  the  younger,  in  his  “Random 
Records,”  describes  an  amateur  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  year  1780,  at  W3mnstay,  in  North 
Wales,  the  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn. 
The  theatre  had  fonnerly  been  the  kitchen  of  the 
mansion;  a  large,  long,  rather  low-pitched  room. 
One  advantage  of  these  characteristics,  according 
to  Mr.  Colman,  was  the  fact  that  the  foot-lights  or 
float  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  stage  was 
lighted  by  a  row  of  lamps  affix^  to  a  large  t^am  or 
arch  above  the  heads  of  the  performers,  —  “  on  that 
side  of  the  arch  nearest  to  the  stage,  so  that  the 
audience  did  not  see  the  lamps,  which  cast  a  strong 
vertical  light  upon  the  actors. 

“  This,”  says  Mr.  Colman,  “  is  as  we  receive  light 
from  nature ;  whereas  the  operarion  of  the  float  is 
exactly  upon  a  reversed  principle,  and  throws  all 
the  shades  of  the  actor’s  countenance  the  wrong 
way.”  This  defect  appeared  to  our  author  to 
irremediable ;  for,  as  he  aigues,  “  if  a  beam  to  hold 
lamps  as  at  Wynnstay  was  placed  over  the  prosce¬ 
nium  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the 
goddesses  in  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes,  and  the  two 
and  one  shilling  gods  in  the  galleries,  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  intercepted  from  a  view  of  the  stage.”  Still, 
w.  Colman  was  not  without  hope  that  “  in  this  age 
of  improvement,  while  theatres  are  springing  up 
like  mushrooms,  some  ingenious  architect  may  hit 
upon  a  remedy ;  at  all  events,”  he  concludes,  “  it  is 
a  grand  desideratum.” 

Mr.  Colman  was  writing  in  the  year  1830.  It  is 
rather  curious  to  find  him  describing  theatres  as 
“  springing  up  like  mushrooms,”  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  extension 
of  London,  and  the  vast  increase  of  its  population, 
but  one  or  two  theatres  have  been  added  to  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  thirty  years.  Meanwhile,  the  “  ingeni¬ 
ous  architect,”  to  whom  he  looks  hopefully,  to  amend 
the  lighting  of  the  stage,  is  not  yet  come.  But  then 
one  does  not  meet  Ingenious  architects  every  day. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PARKER,  THE  ADMIRAL 
OF  THE  FLEET.  • 

Ow  the  21st  of  November  last,  in  a  quiet  church¬ 
yard  in  Staffordshire,  a  circle  of  distressed  relatives, 
and  a  few  bronzed-cheeked  naval  men,  stood  round 
a  modest  oaken  cofiin,  devoid  of  every  ornament,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  words,  — • 

William  Parker, 

Born  Dec.  1,  1781 ;  died  Nov.  13,  1866. 

A  great  sailor,  of  a  great  school,  was  being  borne  to 
his  long  rest ;  and  he  who,  at  his  own  especial  de¬ 
sire,  was  thus  unostentatiously  dropped  into  his 
grave,  was  rich  in  worldly  fame  and  honors,  —  the 


senior  officer  of  England’s  navy ;  a  famed  leader  of 
her  squadrons;  the  Admiral  par  excellence  of  the 
British  fleet;  a  Baronet  of  ^e  United  Kingdom, 
and  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  Honorable  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

After  seventy  years  of  arduous  labor  In  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country.  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker 
died,  like  his  immortal  relative.  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hie  profession.  Entering 
the  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolurion- 
ary  war  with  the  French  repuUic,  serving  constant¬ 
ly  through  all  that  long  and  bloody  conflict,  he  stood 
a  magnificent  type  of  a  particular  epoch  in  our  naval 
history ;  and,  as  commander-in-chief  of  our  modem 
fleets,  has,  by  his  noble  teaching  and  example,  left 
doubtless  many  behind  him  who  will,  when  the  ne¬ 
cessity  arises,  do  honor  to  the  school  in  which  he 
and  they  have  been  trained. 

He  has  now  passed  from  amongst  us,  but  his  good 
name  will  be  long  emblazoned  on  the  roll  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  naval  worthies,  and  on  his  tombstone  should 
be  written  the  touching  fact,  that  “  He  was  the  last 
of  Nelson's  captains.”  vVhen  only  twelve  years  old, 
William  Parker  went  to  sea  in  the  Orion  line-of- 
battle  ship,  under  the  patronage  of  Captain  Thomas 
Duckworth,  who  was  a  connection  of  Mrs.  Jervis 
(afterwards  Countess  St.  Vincent),  the  aunt  of  the 
new-fledged  smlor.*  In  1 793  the  Orion  formed  a 
portion  of  a  force  which  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  capture  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the 
French  ;  but  in  the  following  year  that  ship  was  one 
of  the  glorious  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  which,  on 
on  the  1st  June,  1794,  probably  saved  England  and 
the  House  of  Hanover  by  teaching  the  French  Re- 
pubUc  that  it  required  something  more  than  mere 
good-will  to  conquer  “  the  eternal  enemies  of  their 
nation,”  and  nailed  factory  to  the  colors  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  such  unmistakable  characters,  that  the  pres¬ 
tige  sufficed  to  carry  our  seamen  forward  from  tri- 
unmh  to  triumph  even  unto  tO-day. 

Tbe  later  glories  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and 
Trafalgar,  somewhat  eclipsed  that  of  Loni  Howe’s 
victory ;  but  the  naval  officer,  who  can  appreciate 
the  canker  which  creeps  into  a  profession  during  a 
long  time  of  peace,  will  ever  do  justice  to  the  first 
great  ^ttle  of  a  long  campaign  when  victory  has  to 
be  won  with  the  imperfect  means  Lord  Howe  doubt¬ 
less  had  then  at  his  command.  That  baptism  of  bat¬ 
tle  brought  out  the  warlike  worth  of  many  a  name 
which  subsequently  shone  in  stem  naval  combats, 
and  added  lustre  to  their  profession,  and  amongst 
them  William  Parker  takes  no  mean  position. 

After  the  intoxication  of  the  victory  was  passed, 
and  the  fleet  dispersed  to  various  stations,  we  find 
our  midshipman  serving  In  the  West  Indies,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years’  service  promoted  to  Acting- 
Lieutenant  in  the  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker ;  and 
as  early  as  September,  1 799,  when  only  six  years  at 
sea,  we  find  him  commanding  the  Volage,  22,  and 
the  Pelican.  Promoted  to  be  a  commander,  he,  in 
the  Stork,  fought  and  captured  La  L^ghre  of  14 
giins,  El  Cantara  of  22  guns,  and  other  formidable 
French  and  Spanish  privateers,  preying  on  our  then 
valuable  West  India  trade.  For  these  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  After  a  short  but  brilliant  service  of  only 


*  Sir  Williun  Parker  was  ton  of  Oeorge  Parker,  of  Almingtoa, 
Staffordshire,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  Hit  aunt,  Mitt  Parker,  married  Lord  St.  Vincent ; 
honoe  hit  oonneetion  with  that  great  taiior.  Sir  Wiliiam  Parker 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Theophilut  Bidduiph,  by  whom  he  had 
two  toot  and  six  danghtera,  all  liring.  He  died  at  Shenatone  Lodge, 
Mar  litehflald,  la  tha  Shth  year  of  hit  age. 
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line  years  in  the  nar^,  and  at  the  pleasant  age  of 
twenty,  Captain  William  Parker  read  his  commis¬ 
sion  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Amazon 
frigate  of  38  guns. 

She  was  a  crack  vessel  of  those  days,  but  it  would 
make  us  smile  to  see  her  beside  the  Orlandos  and 
Constances  of  1860,  with  their  110-pounders,  weigh¬ 
ing  four  or  five  tons  each ;  yet  we  suspect  few  of 
our  ships  of  to-day  could  have  touched  the  Amazon 
in  smartness,  zeal,  or  efllciency  as  a  war-ship,  so  far 
as  her  internal  economy  was  concerned,  when  in 
1802  she  joined  Lord  Nelson  to  be  “  one  of  the  eyes 
of  the  fleet,”  as  he  loved  to  call  his  frigates. 

Directly  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  took 
place,  the  Amazon  formed  one  of  the  fleet  which 
under  Nelson,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  lay  in  wait  off  Toulon,  and  there, 
in  spite  of  tempests  and  crazy  hulls,  despite  of  scur¬ 
vy,  fatigue,  and  disappointment,  watched  and  prayed 
for  the  enemy  to  come  forth  and  do  battle  with  a 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  must 
touch  the  heart  of  evft-y  Englishman  that  reads  the 
record  of  their  faithful  service  and  devotion  to  their 
country. 

Parker  and  the  Amazon  early  won  Nelson’s  es¬ 
teem  and  confidence  ;  and  in  his  letters  to  Lord  St 
Vincent  there  is  frequent  mention  of  his  modesty 
and  zeal,  and,  what  was  much  in  Nelson’s  eyes,  his 
wisdom  in  following  Hardy,  his  flag-captain,  as  a 
pattern  officer. 

One  Sunday  (September  12,  1804)  the  Amazon 
was  hove-to  under  Sepet  Head,  reconnoitring  the 
Toulon  fleet  for  the  information  of  those  in  the 
British  squadron,  whose  mouths  were  watering  in 
the  distance.  Suddenly  a  French  frigate  was  seen 
coming  down  from  the  eastward  out  of  Porquerolles 
Roads.  The  wind  was  strong  off  the  land,  and  out 
of  Toulon.  Parker,  although  he  knew  the  action,  if 
the  foe  would  fight,  must  be  under  the  lee  of  the 
French  fleet,  accepted  the  challenge  and  pressed  to 
meet  the  enemy’s  frigate.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the 
excitement  in  the  British  fleet,  and  astonishment  in 
Toulon,  at  the  audacity  of  the  Amazon ;  “  but,” 
says  Nelson,  who  was  witnessing  it,  “the  French 
frigate,  seeing  Parker  meant  batfle,  turned  and  fled 
under  every  rag  of  canvas,”  and  the  Amazon  lost 
her  quarry.  “  He  has  very  much  pleased  me,”  he 
writes  to  bt.  Vincent;  “I  admire  Parker’s  resolution 
to  fight  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.”  How  truly  Nelsonic ;  and  he  adds,  with  that 
queer  solemnity  which  marked  the  Victor  of  Trafal¬ 
gar  when  spuuking  of  all  that  concerned  fighting, 
“  Such  conduct  will  some  happy  day  meet  its  re¬ 
ward  !  ”  That  happy  day  and  its  reward  —  a 
niche  in  Westminster  Abbey  —  was  ever  his  kindest 
wish  for  such  young  chickens  of  Mars ;  and  we  find 
him  repeatedly,  on  subsequent  occasions,  sending  in 
Parker,  “  to  see  if  he  can  lay  salt  upon  the  tail  of  a 
French  frigate.”  The  year  1803  passed  in  feverish 
hope  of  a  great  battle  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  one 
of  the  quaintest  letters  in  all  the  Nelson  collection 
is  the  following  kind  one  to  the  captain  of  the 
Amazon :  — 

“  ViCTORT,  August  28,  1804. 

“  My  dear  Parker,  —  I  hope  you  are  making 
haste  to  join  me,  for  the  day  of  battle  cannot  be  far 
off.  I  shall  want  every  frigate.  'The  French  have 
nearly  one  ship  for  every  one  of  mine,  and  we  may 
as  well  have  a  hattle-royal,  —  line-of-battle  ship 
matched  with  line-of-battle  ship,  —  frigate  agaii&t 
frigate,  &c.  &c.  —  Yours  faithfully, 

“Nedsox  &  Broxte.” 


How  replete  with  tender  anxiety  that  the  nephew 
of  Jervis  of  St  Vincent  should  not  miss  the  fray, 
and  how  charming  a  definition  of  the  word  “  battle- 
royal,” —  a  term  frequently  used,  but  not  always 
understood.  It  evidently,  according  to  Lord  Nel¬ 
son,  means,  a  fight  in  which  every  one  should  find 
a  foe  single-handed,  —  no  idlers  to  see  fair  play! 
Then  came  the  escape  of  Villeneuve,  and  that  mem¬ 
orable  chase  round  the  Mediterranean  away  to  the 
West  Indies  and  back  again  by  Nelson  and  his 
fleet.  The  Amazon  during  that  time,  and  subse- 
(juently  at  Cadiz,  was  ever  at  hand,  and  Parker 
intrusted  with  most  delicate  and  confidential  ser¬ 
vices  by  his  chief ;  but  when  the  day  of  the  great 
victory  came,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  be  absent  with 
the  Amazon,  and  Captain  Parker  to  his  bitter 
chagrin  was  not  at  Nelson’s  side  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  triumph. 

In  1806  the  Amazon  and  the  London  fought  and 
captured  the  far-famed  French  line-of-battle  ship 
Marengo  and  frigate  Belle-Poulc,  under  Adminu 
Linois,  both  on  their  way  home  from  a  successful 
harrying  of  our  East  India  possessions  and  trade, 
which  it  is  siipposed  they  had  damf^ed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  many  millions  sterling ;  and  Captain  Par¬ 
ker  for  six  years  more  kept  the  sea  in  the  Amazon, 
serving  his  country  with  distinction  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  in  the  Chops  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel.  He  was  paid  off  at  the  time  of  the 
general  peace,  and  received  the  Companionship  of 
the  Bath  in  1815,  having  for  ten  years  continuously 
served  at  sea  in  one  frigate,  and  she  a  model  man- 
of-war  of  her  day. 

In  1827  he  again  resumed  active  service  in  the 
Warspite  frigate,  and  during  the  Greek  Revolution 
showed  an  aptitude  for  command  and  skill  in  man¬ 
aging  diplomatists  which  soon  led  to  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed,  almost  directly  he  attained  his  flag  rank  in 
1830,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  second  in  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet.  Thence  he  passed  to  the 
command  of  our  squadron  at  Lisbon;  and,  occa¬ 
sionally  cruising  with  experimental  ones  in  the 
Channel,  he  kept  his  flag  nying  until  1834,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  accepted  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Here,  by  his  great 
practical  knowledge  -and  excellent  administrative 
qualities,  he  rendered  no  small  service  to  his  pro- 
f^ion ;  and  he  inaugurated  many  reforms  upon  a 
broad  healthy  basis,  in  the  s}’stem  of  discipline  and 
expenditure  of  the  stores  in  the  fleet,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  tided  us  over  many  naval  difficulties 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  'The  war  in  China,  which 
commenced  in  1838,  had  assumed  an  unhealthy 
chronic  character,  and  much  disorganization,  com¬ 
bined  with  much  gallantry,  however,  threatened  to 
leave  our  Indian  squadron  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
imperil  British  interests  generally  in  that  remote 
comer  of  the  globe.  Sir  tVilliam  Parker,  directly 
he  was  invited  to  do  so,  hastened  to  Hong  Kong; 
and  his  appearance  there,  his  repute,  energy,  and 
example,  soon  re-established  a  healthy  tone  in  all 
departments,  and,  backed  by  a  fine  fleet  and  army, 
he  carried  our  flag  from  one  achievement  to  another, 
until  in  1842,  under  the  walls  of  Nankin,  we  dic¬ 
tated  the  first  treaty  tp  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
opened  the  Flowery  Land  to  Cnristianity  and  civil¬ 
ization.  China  was  then  six  months  instead  of  six 
weeks  distant  from  England  ;  we  had  no  settlement 
nearer  than  Singapore,  and  the  foresight  and  organi¬ 
zation  necessary  to  carry  on  great  naval  and  military 
movements  were  then  fifty-fold  greater  than  to-day. 
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Steam  was  then  only  just  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  navy,  and  that  in  a  very  mild  form ;  the  ovei^ 
land  route,  even  for  despatches,  was  treated  with 
fear  and  doubt ;  and  the  finest  and  fleetest  Symon- 
dite  brigs  considered  themselves  happy  to  achieve 
under  canvas  in  seventeen  days  distances  against 
the  monsoon  which  we  now  see  done  by  screws  and 
paddles  in  four  or  five.  For  a  man-of-war’s  crew  to 
be  kept  on  salt  dietary  for  four  months,  and  then 
suffer  hideously  from  dysentery,  —  for  the  gallant 
Cameronians  to  be  encamped  in  a  reeking  rice-field 
in  Chusan,  and  be  buried  in  trenches,  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exertion ;  and  upon  Rear-Admiral 
Parker  and  his  staff  fell  the  major  portion  of  the 
labor  to  improvise  remedies  for  such  difficulties  and 
such  evils. 

Never  sparing  himself,  strictly  just  and  stem  in 
all  relating  to  professional  duties,  he  was  considerate 
to  the  humblest  of  his  followers,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reconcile  the  exigencies  of  discipline  with 
humanity  to  the  seamen.  He  never  gave  a  ship  to 
an  officer  that  he  did  not  couple  it  with  a  short  in¬ 
junction  to  avoid  the  lash,  as  the  constant  resort  of 
an  incompetent  commander.  At  the  same  time  a 
maudlin  desire  for  popularity  was  his  abhorrence ; 
whatever  the  rank  of  the  confirmed  offender,  he 
spared  him  not ;  and  it  were  better  to  be  hanged 
than  incur  the  wrath  of  that  descendant  of  old  St 
Vincent  and  be  reprimanded  as  he  could  reprimand, 
for  his  indignation  was  thorough,  and  came  from 
his  heart  —  acting  on  his  part  Thorough- 

W  sincere,  simple-minded,  and  trathful,  William 
Parker’s  sense  of  duty,  social  and  moral,  was  per¬ 
fectly  beauriful,  and,  to  a  great  extent  unique. 
Hence  his  wrath,  and  the  fear  his  name  almost  in¬ 
spired  amongst  the  sluggards  and  charlatans  of  the 
navy. 

And  now  that  he  is  gone,  we  may  recall  with 
pride  and  pleasure  how  the  Admiral  reprimanded  a 
young  commander  who  was  bullying  his  officers, 
by  saying,  “  By  heaven,  sir !  if  it  was  not  that  I 
should  expect  the  ghost  of  your  glorious  ^andfatber 
to  rise  from  his  grave  and  upbraid  me,  I  would  su¬ 
persede  you  to-morrow.  Go  back  to  your  ship,  sir, 
and  learn  that  good  captains  make  good  officers ; 
you  can  be  nothing  without  them.”  How  nobly  he 
led  us  over  the  then  unknown  shoals  of  the  muddy 
Yang-tsze  I  how  he  showed  himself  a  true  type  of 
Nelson’s  school  in  not  halting  short  of  Nankin, 
though  200  miles  of  an  unknown  intricate  river  lay 
before  us!  how  he  taught  us  to  consider  one  English 
man-of-war  equal  to  combat  all  the  naval  and  mil¬ 
itary  resources  of  any  Eastern  empire !  and  how  we 
could  all  say  with  pride,  that  no  one  had  ever  seen 
him  hang  back  from  a  fray,  or  ever  heard  a  whisper 
even  of  bis  being  mixed  up  with  either  a  mean  or 
dirty  action,  be  it  in  freight,  prize-money,  or  loot, — 
those  reefs  on  which  many  a  reputation  is  wrecked  ! 
and  how  the  smallest  middy  chuckled  with  delight 
to  hear  that  the  Admiral  had  serious  thoughts  of 
hanging  the  master  of  a  transport  who  had  errone¬ 
ously  supposed  a  British  Commander-in-Chief  would 
share  with  him  the  contents  of  a  plundered  sugar- 
store  in  China. 

Raised  to  a  baronetcy,  and  made  a  G.  C.  B.,  as 
well  as  presented  with  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  for  his  services  in  China,  Sir  William 
Parker  returned  home  to  take  command  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Fleet ;  and  such  was  the  success  with 
which  he  mrintained  its  efficiency,  and  supported 
British  interests  on  that  important  station,  tnat  at 
the  request  of  the  Ministers  and  Admiralty  he  re¬ 


tained  the  command  for  nearly  seven  years,  or 
double  the  usual  period  of  command.  Between  the 
years  1845  and  1853,  through  all  the  troublous  £q. 
ropean  politics  of  that  epoch,  his  skill  and  delicate 
handling  of  many  important  questions  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  happiest  results,  whether  in  the  abortive 
Sicilian  Revolution,  the  feverishness  occasioned  by 
the  French  and  Hungarian  Revolutions,  or  the  puz¬ 
zling  mess  in  Greece  called  the  Don  Pacifico  a  ffair. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  his  duties  whilst 
there  was  in  connection  with  the  line  of  action 
adopted  by  our  Government  in  1849,  when  Russia 
and  Austria,  triumphant  over  the  Hungarians,  inso¬ 
lently  demanded  from  the  Porte  the  surrender  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees.  The  Sultan, 
determined  to  preserve  the  law  of  hospitality,  gal¬ 
lantly  refused,  and  appealed  to  Great  Britain  for 
support.  Sir  William  Parker,  under  instruction! 
fiom  the  Government  and  Admiralty,  moved  up 
with  a  magnificent  fleet  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  with  peremptory  orders  to  defend  Constan¬ 
tinople  from  attack  from  any  quarter,  and  to  help  to 
hold  it,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  territory, 
if  called  upon  by  the  Sultan. 

The  storm  boldly  faced  passed  away  for  some 
years,  to  be  met  under  other  conditions  and  by  other 
men ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Sir  Willisun  Parker, 
the  last  of  Nelson’s  captains,  should  have  command¬ 
ed  the  last  fleet  of  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  that 
England  will  ever  possess.  In  1848  Sir  William 
Parirer  might  have  seen  the  Blenheim,  a  ship  but  a 
very  little  better  specimen  of  a  man-of-war  than 
that  Orion  in  which  he  first  went  to  sea,  steaming 
about  Spithead  at  the  then  astounding  rate  of  five 
miles  per  hour  I  The  world  was  moving,  my  mas¬ 
ters  !  for  by  1854,  when  the  Admiral’s  flag  was  fly¬ 
ing  at  Plymouth,  vessels  like  the  Agamemnon  and 
the  Prince  Albert,  twice  the  size  and  four  times  the 
armament  of  Nelson’s  Victory,  were  dashing  about 
the  high  seas  at  ten  knots  per  hour  without  wind  or 
sail. 

Sir  William,  doubtless,  must  have  felt  astonishment 
at  the  revolution  that  was  taking  place  in  his  much¬ 
loved  profession ;  but  he  was  in  no  wise  an  obstruc¬ 
tionist,  and  was  not  the  man  to  be  guilty  of  the  act 
of  an  old  Scotch  contemporary  of  his,  who,  in  the 
Baltic,  was  so  astonished  at  the  first  screw  gunboat’s 
proceedings  as  to  request  her  commander  to  take  his 
“  wriggling  thing  out  of  his  sight  as  quick  as  possible, 
sir.”  No ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Plymouth 
helped  and  urged  on  the  younger  men  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  to  their  posts  in  the  Crimea ;  and  subsequent¬ 
ly,  during  the  Indian  mutiny  and  China  campaign, 
was  hearty  and  kind,  though  sometimes  quaintly 
severe,  to  those  who  were  pushing  forward  in  the 
tracks  he  had  long  since  passed  over. 

He  only  needed  to  assure  himself  that  an  officer 
knew  his  work,  and  the  Admiral’s  support  was  as¬ 
sured.  The  keenness  of  his  perception  on  that 
point  age  could  not  dim  :  once  assured  that  he  had 
a  sailor  to  deal  with,  it  was  charming  to  see  how 
quietly  he  dropped  valuable  hints  from  the  rich 
stores  of  his  extensive  experience  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  dogmatize  or  force  old-world  notions  on  pres¬ 
ent-day  men.  He  had  himself  once  been  severely 
censured  as  a  matter  of  form  by  Nelson  for  buying, 
without  authority,  for  public  use  300  lbs.  of  onions 
and  six  bags  of  grass !  and  for  the  good  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  expected  nis  juniors  to  bow  to  reproof  even 
iWt  were  a  red-tape  one. 

His  kindly  admiration  for  the  rising  generation  of 
officers  was  without  envy  or  guile.  He  knew  it  was 
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not  their  fault  so  little  honor  was  gleaned  for  the 
navy  during  that  ill-starred  Russian  war,  and  no 
one  could  l>etter  appreciate  than  he  that  the  right 
material  was  still  at  hand  when  another  Nelson 
should  rise  to  turn  it  to  account  and  lead  it  to  fame. 
Almost  the  last  olBcial  act  we  remember  of  the  vet¬ 
eran  Admiral  was  seeing  him  stand  on  Mountwise 
looking  at  Plymouth  sound,  then  studded  with  pyg¬ 
my  gunboats  bound  to  China  under  the  command  of 
as  line  a  body  of  young  lieutenants  as  the  navy  ever 
boasted  of.  The  Admiral’s  stern  features  gradually 
relax.?d,  and  with  kindliness  beaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  confessed  his  anxiety  for  such  craft  in  the  stormy 
seas  they  had  to  traverse ;  “  but,”  said  he,  “  the  fine 
fellows  who  command  them  are  as  confident  as  if 
they  were  each  50-gun  frigates,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  succeed  if  success  depends  upon  dash  and 
energy.” 

On  the  6  th  May,  1857,  the  flag  of  Sir  William 
Parker  was  struck  for  the  last  time  in  Ilamoaze,  and 
full  of  years  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Shenstone  ; 
and,  after  an  active  career  spread  over  every  de¬ 
scription  of  service  incident  to  the  navy,  it  was 
something  for  him  to  be  able  to  boast  that,  although 
his  ships  and  fleets  had  been  patterns  of  efficiency 
and  discipline,  he  had  never  had  to  try  an  officer 
by  a  court-martial,  rarely  put  one  under  arrest,  and 
was  not  aware  that  he  possessed  one  professional 
enemy. 

As  the  shades  of  night  closed  round  the  Admiral, 
he  who  had  for  his  country  and  profession’s  sake 
exacted  whilst  living  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  hedges  round  authority,  quietly  and  earnestly 
took  steps  to  insure  that  his  ibncral  should  be  of  the 
simplest  character,  —  no  ceremonies,  no  carriages, 
no  waving  feathers,  no  tinsel  covering  to  the  oaken 
coffin.  Then, 

“  Cheered  onward  b;  that  promiae  sore, 

Stroos  In  the  faith,  entire  and  pure,” 

he  calmly  surrendered  up  his  soul  to  Him  who  gave 
it,  leaving  to  his  family  a  name  of  which  they  and 
England  may  well  be  proud,  and  to  our  Royal  Navy 
a  pattern  and  example  to  be  long  cherished  and 
long  emulated. 
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Those  among  the  readers  of  the  Star  who  pur¬ 
pose  coming  over  to  Paris  during  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  should  be  somewhat  initiated  into  the  habits 
of  the  country.  Provided  one  is  not  a  conspirator, 
and  willing  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
enforced  by  the  present  government,  one  is  certain 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  reception,  as  well  as  courteous 
impartiality  from  any  of  the  judicial  authorities  one 
may  happen  to  be  brought  into  contact  with.  Still, 
everything  is  so  radically  different  here  from  what 
it  is  in  England,  that,, to  my  idea,  the  wisest  plan 
for  foreigners  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  Paris 
would  be  to  follow  the  advice  given  by  St.  Monica 
to  St.  Augustin  :  “  Oublie  ce  que  tu  as  su  !  ” 

For  example,  you  arrive  at  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Havre,  or  Dieppe.  Your  first  thought  is,  “  Where 
is  my  luggage  f  ”  You  need  not  have  this  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  or  any  other,  inasmuch  as  once  you  set  your  foot 
on  French  territory  government  takes  charge  of  you, 
looks  after  your  luggage,  sees  that  you  keep  respect' 
able  hours,  inquires  where  you  lodge,  forbids  you  to 
put  flower-pots  on  your  balcony,  and  now  and  then 
informs  you  that  you  had  better  whitewash  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  house  you  inhabit.  When  once  you 
have  settled  in  Paris,  —  whether  you  have  selected 


a  hotel,  furnished  lodgings,  or  a  private  house  for 
your  residence,  —  Monsieur  le  Pr^fet  de  Police  will 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  within  twelve  hours  of 
your  arrival,  no  matter  how  humble  or  exalted  be 
your  social  position  ;  not  that  he  is  “  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,”  and  purposes  inviting  you  to  one 
of  his  soirees  or  dinners,  but  simply  in  order  that  he 
may  be  kept  au  courant  of  the  sort  of  life  you  may 
be  leading. 

“  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,”  when  he  wished  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  any  dwelling,  did  so  by 
raising  the  roofs  of  the  bouses,  and  peering  in  from 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  The  Prefet  de  PoUce, 
without  removing  a  single  slate,  brick,  or  tile,  is 
perfectly  aware  of  all  that  occurs  in  the  whole  em¬ 
pire.  His  are  indeed  Argus  eyes.  You  write  an 
article  in  a  magazine,  and  sign  it  with  a  nom  de 
plume.  Within  twelve  hours,  at  the  latest,  of  its 
publication,  M.  le  Prefet  knows  your  real  patro¬ 
nymic  as  well  as  you  do  yourself.  If  you  write  a 
book,  M.  le  Prefet  enjoys  the  privilege  of  receiving 
from  your  editor  the  first  copy ;  and  in  vain  may 
your  friends  besiege  every  bwkseller  in  Paris  for 
the  work  until  he  has  granted  permission  for  its  sale. 
Should  you  take  a  ^cy  to  turn  valet,  cook,  or 
servant,  you  will  have  to  appeal  to  M.  le  Prefet  for 
what  is  called  a  livret,  —  viz.  a  little  book,  wherein 
the  master  who  takes  a  fancy  to  you,  or  he  who 
docs  not,  will  inscribe  on  the  said  livret,  it  to  be 
their  deliberate  opinion  that  you  are  a  trustworthy 
creature,  a  mere  booby,  or  an  intelligent  member  of 
the  community.  If  you  choose  to  make  the  Bourse 
or  Exchange  your  place  of  resort,  a  special  commis¬ 
sary  will  report  to  the  powers  that  be  whether  you 
have  gained  or  lost  by  your  speculations.  If  you 
give  a  dinner  or  an  evening  party  to  above  twenty- 
three  persons,  a  police  agent  may  enter  ycur  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  put  a  stop  to  your  enjoyment  of  your 
friends’  society  by  summarily  dispersing  your  guests. 

Referring  to  this  subject  reminds  me  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  joke  I  .witnessed  while  at  a  fancy  ball  given  by 
a  lady  whose  husband  held  an  officim  position  uader 
the  present  government.  It  was  past  midnight 
The  revels  were  at  their  height.  Fair  powdered 
marquises,  hooped  and  rouged,  were  whirling  in  the 
mazy  dance,  with  cowled  and  tonsured  mars  of 
orders  gray ;  black-eyed  Circassians,  with  bewigged 
and  spectacled  chevaJiers,  or  prime-ministers  of  past 
centuries.  The  master  of  the  house  and  his  fair 
wife  were  still  in  the  first  salon,  and,  late  though  the 
hour  was,  masqueraders  were  still  arriving,  when  to 
their  amazement  three  mysterious-looking  men  in 
black  forced  their  way  into  their  presence,  evidently 
against  the  consent  of  the  servants-in-waiting  in  the 
anteroom.  “Monsieur,”  said  the  first  to  enter, 
throwing  open  his  coat,  and  revealing  the  ominous 
tricolor  scarf  of  a  police  commissaire,  “  it  is  my  un¬ 
pleasant  duty  to  break  up  this  assembly.  Yon  have 
not  received  permission  from  Monsieur  le  Prefet  to 
receive  above  twenty-three  persons  in  vour  house. 
Aghast  and  pale  with  rage,  our  host  explained,  that 
being  an  intimate  friend  of  M.  le  Prefet,  he  had  on 
no  occasion  applied  for  a  license,  although  in  the 
habit  of  giving  balls,  soirees,  &c.  “  That  is  no  ex¬ 

cuse,”  gruffly  answered  his  interlocutor ;  “  do  your 
duty,”  turning  to  his  companions.  Well  knowing 
that  all  resistance  would  prove  vain,  the  host  pro- 
ceded  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind  to  the  ball-room, 
and  was  going  to  make  the  fatal  announcement, 
when,  to  his  amazement,  the  quondam  commissary 
rushed  past  him,  and  throwing  his  arm  around  the 
waist  of  his  own  daughter,  the  belle  rf  the  evening, 
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whirled  her  round  the  saUe  with  alarming  rapidity, 
his  example  bein^  followed  by  his  attendant  satel¬ 
lites.  The  commissary  provea  to  be  the  Comte  de 
*  •  brother-in-law  to  our  host.  Reckoning  on 
the  effect  of  sudden  surprise  and  the  change  a  false 
beard  would  effect,  and  enlisting  his  two  sons  in  his 
service,  he  attempted,  and  admirably  carried  out,  a 
capital  and  most  harmless  practical  joke,  spreading, 
during  a  few  seconds,  terror  and  dismay  throughout 
as  merry  a  party  of  revellers  as  ever  met  together. 

Any  one  walking  about  at  night  and  wiping  to 
study  Paris  by  moonlight,  runs  the  risk  of  getting  a 
lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  the  honors  of 
which  abode  will  be  done  by  a  mouchard.  The  Pr^- 
fet  de  Police  not  only  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
your  character,  habits,  and  mode  of  life,  but  can  tell 
the  hour  at  which  you  go  to  bed ;  that  at  which  you 
rise ;  that  at  which  you  are  in  a  good  humor ;  and 
that,  also,  when  you  are  usually  in  a  rage.  He 
knows  exactly  who  you  corresjwnd  with,  what  books 
you  read,  and  most  especially  to  what  paper  you 
subscribe.  If  you  wish  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of 
this  Grand  Vizier  you  ought,  on  your  reaching 
Paris,  either  to  subscribe  to  the  Moniteur  Unioersd 
or  to  the  Petit  Moniteur.  It  is  true  you  will,  even 
after  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the  said  official 
sheets,  utterly  fail  in  gathering  any  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  therefrom.  Yet  you  will  have  more  chance  of 
a  ticket  for  the  ball  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  than  if 
you  took  in  the  SiMe  or  the  Opinion  Nationale.  I 
repeat  what  I  have  alrea^  said,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  German,  an 
Italian,  a  Chinese,  &c.,  &c.,  can  take  up  his  residence 
in  this  capital  or  in  any  city  of  the  Empire  without 
the  Prcfet  being  perfectly  cognizant  of  his  past  and 
present  career.  One  e.xample  will  suffice  to  prove 
this.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  residing  in  a 
country  town,  received  a  letter  from  a  niece,  of 
whom  she  had  not  heard  for  many  years  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  family  differences.  The  young  lady  com- 
plaired  that  her  father  and  sister  had  abruptly 
quitted  the  French  watering-place,  where  they  had 
bved  for  two  years,  and  had  left  her  without  re¬ 
sources  in  a  house  full  of  servants,  and  prayed  her 
aunt  to  receive  her  immediately.  The  lady,  before 
acceding  to  this  request,  wished  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case.  She  applied  to  the  Prdfet  of  her 
department,  to  whom  she  was  known.  His  secre¬ 
tary,  after  listening  to  the  case,  requested  her  to  re¬ 
turn  in  twenty-four  hours.  Precisely  at  the  given 
time  the  lady  presented  herself.  The  secretary  laid 
before  her  some  sheets  of  closely-written  paper,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
life  the  family  in  question  had  led  from  the  hour  of 
their  landing  in  France  to  the  abrupt  departure  of 
the  young  lady’s  father  and  sister,  ^e  report  con¬ 
firmed  the  young  lady’s  statement  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  ;  and  the  reassured  aunt  unhesitatingly  sheltered 
her  unlucky  relative. 

To  speak  of  Paris  alone,  there  are,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  above  300,000  names  of  strangers  inscribed 
on  the  books  of  the  Prefecture ;  the  antecedents  of 
the  life  of  each  individual  being  resumed,  in  a  few 
brief  lines,  and  recorded  in  alphabetical  order  on 
the  police  register.  These  bootes  became  so  volumi¬ 
nous,  and  to<A  up  so  much  space,  that  latterly  cards 
have  been  substituted  for  registers.  Each  cam  bears 
the  name  of  the  foreigner  in  question,  and  beneath 
^  the  salient  points  of  his  past  career,  condensed 
into  as  few  words  as  possible.  The  cards  are  placed 
according  to  their  alphabetical  order  in  tin  cases. 
Each  fresh  arrival  in  the  metropolis  adds  a  fr^h 


card  to  the  collection.  This  arrangement  works  so 
admirably  that  fifty  tin  cases  suffice  to  supply  all  the 
facts  required  for  judicial  purposes. 

A  tremendous  number  of  mouckards,  or  spies,  are 
employed  by  the  Prcfet  de  Police  to  inform  him  of 
what  IS  going  on  in  Paris,  —  to  feel  the  public  pulse, 
as  well  as  to  try  to  detect  culprits  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation.  These  mouchards  are  to  be  met  with,  not 
in  the  streets  only,  but  in  cq^,  restaurants^  public 
places  of  amusement,  &c.  They  will  enter  into 
conversation  with  you,  endeavor  to  make  you  ex¬ 
press  your  political  ideas,  and  try  to  entrap  you  in 
every  way  possible.  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty 
to  caution  my  readers  not  to  be  too  familiar  with 
men  whom  they  meet  in  any  public  place,  and  not 
to  betray  their  thoughts  as  regards  France,  and  more 
especially  the  French  government. 

Sitting  one  evening  in  a  cq/^,  engaged  in  writing, 
I  was  accosted  by  a  man  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
not  knowing  Paris,  entered  into  conversation  with 
me.  Presently  he  offered  me  a  glass  of  Cura9oa, 
which  I  declined.  He  then  said  he  would  like  to 
dine  with  me,  which  I  refused.  Lastly  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  taken  two  tickets  for  the  opera  ball, 
reckoning  upon  one  of  his  friends  to  accompany 
him,  adding  that  the  said  friend  not  being  able  to 
keep  his  appointment,  ho  would  gladly  offer  me  the 
ticket.  The  thought  instantly  struck  me  that  1  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  mouchard,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  accept  this  last  offer,  and  go  with  him  lo 
the  Bal  d’Opera,  which  I  did.  I  remained  with  him 
till  four  in  the  morning.  This  occurred  a  few  weeks 
after  the  coup  d’e'tat  of  the  2d  of  December,  1851, 
when  so  many  old  statesmen  and  gray-headed  gen¬ 
erals  were  suddenly  swept  into  prison.  Vainly  did 
my  mouchard  endeavor  to  make  me  speak  on  poUti- 
cal  subjects.  Vainly  did  he  try  to  draw  out  my 
opinions  of  the  present  government.  I  was  too 
wide-awake,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  observe 
the  same  mutism  as  the  Moniteur.  Finally  he  in¬ 
vited  me  to  sup  with  him.  I  accepted ;  and  a  cap¬ 
ital  supper  it  proved  to  be.  He  evidently  hoped 
that  iced  champagne  would  have  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  me  communicative,  but  my  mouth  only  opened 
to  absorb  pate  de  foie  gras  paid  for  by  the  Prefecture 
de  Police.  The  mouchard  suddenly  seized  an  excuse 
to  part  with  one  whom  he  began  to  fancy  might 
have  discovered  his  game.  Years  elapsed,  —  eight 
or  ten,  —  when  I  met  my  friend  at  a  review  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  was  then 
walking  arm-in-arm  with  a  government  official.  I 
noticed  that  he  (the  mouchard)  tried  to  avoid  me. 
I  inquired  from  my  companion  whether  he  knew 
who  the  personage  was.  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  he  is 
in  the  secret  police.”  I  had  therefore  guessed 
rightly. 

When  one  has  lived  some  years  in  Paris,  one  can 
easily  distinguish  a  “  spy  ”  from  the  other  members 
of  the  community.  Mouchards,  in  general,  are  very 
dirty,  always  dressed  in  a  somewhat  greasy  black 
suit ;  they  seldom  shave,  and,  as  a  last  signalement, 
I  may  add  that  they  all  of  them  carry  a  stick,  in 
which  I  have  reason  to  suspect  is  concealed  a  dag¬ 
ger  or  a  sword.  Whenever  the  Emperor  or  any 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  is  expected,  flocks 
of  them  are  to  be  seen ;  their  identity  may  be  traced 
by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  public  in  general  is  not 
permitted  to  move  about  or  stand  in  certain  places, 
or  cross  a  road  or  street,  they  enjoy  one  and  all  of 
those  privileges.  The  street  agents  of  the  police 
amount  in  Paris  alone  to  above  2,000  !  Each  has  a 
specialty  of  his  own.  Some  resort  to  cafis,  others 
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to  public  balls,  some  only  frequent  theatres  and  con¬ 
cert-rooms,  others  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets  or  Boulevards  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on 
the  cabbies;  others  frequent  the  Boulevard^  and 
accost  the  social  evil,  at  dead  of  night,  requiring  its 
representatives  to  show  their  livrets  as  a  proof  that 
they  have  obtained  from  the  Prefecture  a  license  to 
pursue  their  dark  trade.  Apropos  of  this  regular 
tion,  a  good  story  occurs  to  me  which  last  season 
caused  no  small  amount  of  scandal  in  high  circles. 

The  fair  and  celebrated  Duchess  of  P - and  her 

lovely  friend  the  Marquise  de  G - ,  bent  on  a  lark, 

drove  m>  one  winter  evening  to  a  well-known  ca/e 
on  the  Boulevards,  in  a  hirecT cab,  took  seats  at  one 
of  the  small  tables,  and  ordered  ^nner.  Their  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty  and  startling  style  of  dress  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  two  young  officers  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  table  next  to  theirs.  The  latter  made 
some  efforts  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them, 
which,  not  being  favorably  received,  the  young  men 
followed  these  two  ladies,  on  their  rising  from  ta¬ 
ble,  and  continued  their  attempts  to  converse  with 
them.  Excessively  frightened,  the  duchess,  dreading 
an  esclandre  which  might  reach  the  ears  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  appealed  to  a  sergenl-de-vUle  for  protection. 
The  man,  looking  at  both  ladies,  instantly  replied, 
“  But,  ladies,  of  what  do  you  complain  ?  Show  me 
your  livrets."  I  leave  you  to  guess  the  consternation 
of  the  duchess,  which  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
that  of  the  sergent-de-vHU,  when,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  comedy,  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  her¬ 
self  the  wife  of  a  high  personage  and  to  desire  him 
to  escort  her  and  her  friend  to  the  first  carriage  he 
could  find  to  convey  them  home.  But  revenons  a  nos 
mouions,  or  rather  a  nos  mouchards.  Some  are  trav¬ 
elling  mouchards,  and  go  from  one  department  to 
another,  and  even  from  one  country  to  another,  — 
from  Paris  to  London,  or  from  Paris  to  Florence, 
reporting  on  their  return  all  they  have  heard  or 
seen.  1  have  even  heard  of  some  who  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  servants,  butlers,  or  valets,  and  thus  were 
introduced  into  the  best  houses. 

Of  the  4,000  or  5,000  sergents-de-viUe  who  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  different  streets  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  inasmuch  as  they  more 
or  less  resemble  our  own  policemen,  and  are  some¬ 
what  organized  on  the  same  system.  Connected 
with  the  police  are  the  commissaires  de  police. 
These  only  number  80.  Their  duty  is  to  superintend 
the  cleanliness  of  each  quartier,  take  cognizance  of 
misdemeanors,  and  attend  to  any  complaints  which 
the  public,  French  as  well  as  foreigners,  may  have 
to  make.  Their  residence  is  known  at  night  by  a 
square  lantern  of  red  glass  hung  above  the  door  of 
their  respective  domiciles. 

1  know  of  no  life  more  wretched  than  that  of  a 
police  commissary.  In  virtue  of  his  political  func¬ 
tions,  the  commissary  culminates  hatred,  contempt, 
and  even  a  goodly  crop  of  revenge,  which  sooner  or 
later  fall  on  him  or  his  family.  I  have  remarked 
that  popular  instinct  invariably  runs  counter  to 
his  performance  of  any  political  duty ;  but  when  a 
commissary,  in  his  capacity  of  agent  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  police,  wishes  to  capture  .a  thief,  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  a  night  brawl,  or  any  other  offender,  pu^ 
lie  sympathy  is  immediately  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
justice,  and  the  police  are  efficiently  assisted  by 
every  passer-by.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  com¬ 
missary  is  on  the  scent  of  a  political  criminal,  there 
is  not  a  man  in  his  neighborhood  who  does  not  do 
his  best  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  cnlprit  The 
consequence  is  that  the  police,  when  on  the  track 


of  some  member  of  a  revolutionaiy  society,  con¬ 
stantly  give  out  that  thf  object  of  their  pursuit  Is  a 
thief  or  a  robber,  by  which  means  a  noble-minded, 
though  probably  mistaken,  patriot  is  captured  and 
carried  off  to  prison. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  commissaries’  time 
is  engaged  in  attenditm  theatres,  and  they  possess 
in  every  theatre  an  office,  a  box,  as  well  as  their 
erUr^e  to  eveiT  part  of  the  house,  y  compris  behind 
the  scenes.  Their  business  is  to  see  not  only  that 
the  public  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  that  the  manager  fiilfils  his  engagements  to  the 
public.  The  commissary  sees  that  the  curtain  rises 
at  the  precise  moment  announced  on  the  playbill ; 
is  responsible  that  all  due  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  guard  the  house  from  fire  or  accident ;  he 
insists  on  the  curtain  being  lowered  at  a  certain 
hour,  &c.  To  aid  him  in  these  various  duties  he 
has  a  picket  of  the  municipal  guard,  and  a  certain 
number  of  sergents-de-viUe,  besides  the  fire  brigade. 
His  role  at  the  theatre  is  anything  but  agremtble. 
On  every  first  night  it  becomes  his  business  to  see 
that  all  the  passages  suppressed  by  the  Censure  are 
omitted  by  the  actors.  It  fi^uently  happens  that 
the  public,  who  are  perfectly  aware  that  these  sup¬ 
pressions  have  been,  made,  shout  for  the  omltt^ 
sentences,  and,  to  use  a  familiar  term,  “  kick  up  a 
thundering  row.”  On  this  taking  place,  the  com¬ 
missary  puts  on  his  official  scarf,  and  suddenly 
startles  the  audience  by  appearing  in  a  front  box, 
which  manifestation  Invariably  excites  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  public,  and  generally  suggests  a 
shower  of  orange-peel,  and  even  the  still  more  un¬ 
pleasant  missile,  —  much  patronized  on  these  occa¬ 
sions, —  roasted  apples.  The  sergents-de-viUe  now 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  representative  of  justice, 
and  the  theatre  is  transform^  Into  a  sort  of  field  of 
battle;  the  actors,  who  usually  consider  prudence 
the  better  part  of  valor,  take  to  flight ;  the  curtain 
falls;  and  finally  the  public  evacuate  the  theatre, 
shouting  “  Aux  Lampions  I  ” 

I  have  said  that  the  police  commissary  is  a  judi¬ 
cial  officer  as  well  as  a  political  agent  The  follow¬ 
ing  incident,  which  occurred  not  long  ago,  is  too 
good  a  thing  to  leave  out  of  these  rou^h  notes  on 
the  police  and  their  idiosyncrasies.  It  was  past 
midnight  The  recently  married  wife  of  one  of 
these  functionaries  had  consented  to  receive  in  her 
boudoir  a  young  officer  of  twenty-three,  to  whom 
she  had  been  engaged  previous  to  her  marriage 
with  the  gray-hcaded  and  well-paid  police  commis¬ 
sary,  who  on  that  night  was  absent  from  home  on 
secret  service.  The  interview  had  been  agitating, 
but  perfectly  innocent  The  lover  had  merely  come 
to  take  his  fast  farewell  of  her  whom  he  once  hoped 
to  have  made  his  wife.  The  tete-a-tete  had  scarcely 
lasted  an  hour  when  the  gruff  voice  of  M.  le  Com- 
missaire,  whom  the  lovers  fondly  believed  to  be 
absent  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  was  heard  on 
the  stairs.  He  had  forgotten  an  important  paper, 
and  returned  suddenly  to  fetch  it  The  ^oung 
officer,  perfectly  aware  of  the  jealous  disposition  of 
this  respectable  but  peculiarly  unattractive  rival, 
snatched  up  a  great  coat  which  he  believed  to  be 
his,  and,  dashing  through  an  open  window,  jumped 
into  the  street,  which  feat  he  performed  but  just  in 
time  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  venerable  com¬ 
missary,  who,  recollecting  that  the  missing  paper 
was  In  the  paletdt  which  he  had  left  in  his  wife’s 
boudoir,  came  to  look  for  that  garment  His  terri¬ 
fied  bride,  guessing  that  in  the  confnslon  of  her  ci- 
devatU  lover’s  abrupt  disappearance  he  had  probably 
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taken  the  wrong  coat,  rapidly  concealed  the  one  the 
latter  had  left,  and  assure^  her  husband  that  she 
had  not  seen  his  paletdt.  “  But  I  left  it  on  that 
sofa;  it  must  have  been  stolen,”  shouted  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  justice,  becoming  gradually  more 
and  more  rabid  as  the  monstrous  idea  dawned  on 
his  intellect  of  a  theft  having  been  committed  with¬ 
in  his  own  wails.  “  Very  possibly,”  quietly  replied 
the  wife ;  “  so  many  persons  come  up  here  to  inquire 
for  you.” 

search  proving  vain,  the  worthy  magistrate 
went  down  to  his  office  and  there  found  six  young 
men  whom  his  myrmidons  had  just  captured  on 
suspicion  of  their  being  implicated  in  the  plot 
against  the  government  it  was  his  special  business 
that  night  to  unravel.  His  worship  examined  five 
of  the  prisoners,  and  had  begun  the  examination  of 
the  sixth,  when,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  he  sud¬ 
denly  exclumed,  “Why,  that  is  my  great-coat!” 
The  supposed  conspirator  was  in  truth  the  ^oung 
officer,  who,  after  his  sudden  evacuation  of  his  lost 
love’s  boudoir,  had  called,  on  his  way  home,  at  the 
lodgings  of  some  young  fHends,  and  reached  their 
domicile  but  a  few  moments  previous  to  the  visit 
of  the  police ;  he  was  of  course  captured  with  them, 
and  thus  brought  into  his  rival’s  presence.  Not 
till  the  fatal  words  fell  on  his  ear,  “That  is  my 
great-coat,”  had  he  remarked  his  error.  “  I  bought 
Uiis  coat  from  a  second-hand  tmlor  this  morning,” 
replied  somewhat  confusedly  the  supposed  thief. 
“  March  him,”  was  the  order  of  the  offended  func¬ 
tionary.  A  handkerchief  marked  with  his  initials, 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  were  undeniable 
proofs  of  the  justness  of  the  magistrate’s  assertion. 
“  Your  tale  won’t  stand  good,  sir;  your  second-hand 
tailor  is  too  wide-awake  to  sell  a  coat  with  goods  in 
one  its  pockets  bearing  the  name  of  the  police 
ma^strate.”  Of  course,  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  for  the  young  man  to  have  cleared  his 
character,  but  he  naturally  could  not  compromise  a 
lady’s  reputation.  He  allowed  the  indictment  to 
be  made  out,  and  was  separated  from  his  friends, 
who  were  carried  off*  to  the  state  prison  at  least  as 
gentlemen,  whereas  he  was  ignobly  cast  into  a 
prison  van,  and  incarcerated  with  street  thieves. 
When  brought  up,  however,  before  the  juge  iTin- 
Btruction,  he  asked  for  a  pnvate  audience,  and  ex- 

filained  the  truth,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  to  M. 
e  Juge,  who  at  once  understood  the  situation,  and 
passed  as  light  a  sentence  as  was  compatible  with 
appearances  on  the  supposed  thief,  who  cheerfully 
endured  three  weeks  in  a  common  prison  for  the 
sake  of  his  fair  but  imprudent  lady-love.  After  all, 
by  being  mistaken  for  a  thief,  he  escaped  several 
months’  imprisonment,  and  perhaps  years  of  exile 
at  Cayenne,  the  ordinary  doom  of  a  political  pris¬ 
oner. 

In  penning  this  “  Reading  by  Starlight,”  I  by  no 
means  wished  to  make  an  attack  on  the  French  po¬ 
lice.  However  disagreeable  and  vexatious  this  in¬ 
stitution  may  prove  to  strangers  who  unintentionally 
infiinge  its  edicts,  I  must  in  all  thankfulness  ac- 
knowl^ge  that  it  is  marvellously  organized,  and 
that  it  has  rendered,  and  still  renders,  inestimable 
services.  Most  of  the  high  police  functionaries  have 
proved  to  be  men  of  undoubted  capacity,  who  have 
not  only  contributed  to  the  material  embellishment 
of  Paris,  but  have  rendered  still  more  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  by  making  it  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in 
Europe,  and  that  within  a  marvellously  short  space 
of  time.  To  a  Prdfet  de  Police  we  owe  the  boon  of 
having  the  streets  lighted  by  gas ;  to  another  the 


splendid  troUoirs  which  have  so  recently  replaced 
the  muddy  footways  which  disgraced  this  metropo¬ 
lis  ;  to  another,  the  squares,  ornamental  gardens,  and 
plantations  of  shady  trees,  which  prove  so  great  a 
source  of  healthy  recreation  to  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  capital.  Finally,  be  it  remembered  that 
it  was  a  Prdfet  de  Police,  M.  Le  Noir,  who  founded 
the  monl  de  pie'te',  which  establishment  enjoys  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  lending  upon  movables  four 
fifths  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  two  thirds 
of  the  value  of  other  goods. 


A  ROSE. 

It  was  the  sweetest  rose,  the  loveliest 
In  all  his  garden  he  could  find. 

He  brought  it,  saying,  “  Darling,  leave  your  quest 
Of  knowledge  for  a  little  while,  and  rest, 
Knowing  that  Nature  teacheth  best.” 

Well  might  he  speak,  for,  blind 
To  deep  delight  he  knew  so  well,  I  was 
Working  forever  to  find  out  the  cause 
Of  things  I  saw,  and  with  cold  eyes 
I  sought  to  read  close-folden  mysteries. 

Forgetting  Love,  not  Knowledge,  maketh  wise. 

I  took  his  rose,  and  laid  it  on  my  mouth. 

For  one  sweet  hour  I  was  a  girl  again  ; 

Forgot  my  theories,  formed  at  cost  an<l  pain. 

And  all  I  had  gone  through  for  knowledge’  sake. 

The  flower’s  rich  odor,  like  the  soul  of  wine. 

Entered  this  soul  of  mine. 

And  quenched  its  desperate  drouth : 

My  very  brow  grew  smooth 
With  dirops  of  spray  tossed  from  the  Fount  of  Youth. 

But,  woe  is  me  1 

I  pulled  the  petals  of  my  rose'  aside ; 

With  fingers  most  untender  tore  apart 
The  crimson  veil  that  veiled  its  golden  heart ; 

I  saw  the  gold  —  but  ah  1  the  flower  died  1 
And  he  looked  sad  at  my  destroying  fingers. 

As,  all  unwomanly,  in  pride, 

“  Away  with  ignorance,”  I  cried, 

“My  flowers  shall  all  be  knowlcdge-bringers. 

Of  what  avail  man’s  joy,  unless  he  knows 
Its  why  and  wherefore  ?  ”  But  my  lover  sighed, 

“  Ah,  Elsie  1  you  have  killed  my  rose.” 

And  never  a  word  more  of  love  ho  speaks. 

But  talks  of  systems,  and  of  Nature’s  laws. 

And  of  effect  and  cause. 

As  leamhd  men  talk  unto  learned  men. 

And  my  heart  wcllnigh  breaks. 

0,  might  I  be  a  woman  once  again  ! 

O,  cruel  hand,  that  tore  the  rose  in  twain. 

You  may  fling  down  your  pen. 

For  you  will  never  write  such  heart-deep  songs 
Of  human  love,  for  human  tongues 
To  sing,  that  all  men’s  hearts  shall  beat  the  faster. 

Alas  1  the  thorn-crowned  Master 
Will  look  with  sadder  eyes  than  his  I  grieved 
On  me,  because  my  garden  is  dead-leaved.J 

0  summer  wind,  that  brings  such  melody ! 

O  sunlight,  dripping  gold  upon  the  river  ! 

'The  wraith  of  that  sweet  rose  I  killed 
Is  with  me,  it  will  leave  me  never,  never ! 

For  every  place  is  with  its  presence  filled. 

O  weary  day,  whereon  my  hand  flung  down 
Of  woman’s  life  the  crown.  . 

My  brow  has  lost  its  bright  true  gold  forever  1  ! 
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BOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  IV .—  Continutd. 

THE  SWORD  or  DAMOCLES. 

When  they  met  again  on  the  following  morning, 
George  asked  Mr.  Felton  when  he  intended  to  visit 
Mrs.  P.  Ircton  Bembridge,  and  was  informed  that 
his  uncle  purposed  writing  to  the  lady  to  inquire  at 
what  time  it  would  be  her  pleasure  and  convenience 
to  receive  him.  George  looked  a  little  doubtful  on 
hear!  ng  this.  The  remembrance  of  Harriet’s  strongly 
expressed  opinion  was  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  a 
notion  that  his  uncle  would  have  done  more  wisely 
had  he  sought  her  presence  unannounced.  But 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  entirely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Mr.  Felton’s  notions  of  the  proper  and 
polite,  and  his  nephew  dismissed  the  subject ;  re¬ 
flecting  that,  after  all,  as  she  bad  said,  “  he  knows 
where  to  find  me  if  he  wants  to  know  what  I  can 
tell  him,”  she  could  not  refuse  to  see  him.  So  Mr. 
Felton’s  note  was  written  and  sent,  and  an  answer 
returned  which  perfectly  justified  George’s  mis¬ 
giving,  that  if  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  were 
offered  an  opportunity  of  offering  Mr.  Felton  an 
impertinence,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  it 

'The  answer  was  curt  and  decisive.  Mrs.  P.  Ire- 
ton  Bembridge  was  particularly  engaged  that  day, 
and  would  be  particularly  engaged  uie  next ;  on 
the  third  she  would  receive  Mr.  Felton,  at  three 
o’clock.  Mr.  Felton  handed  the  missive  to  his 
nephew  with  an  expression  of  countenance  partly 
disconcerted  and  para^  amused. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  George,  as  he  tossed  the 
dainty  sheet  of  paper,  with  its  undecipherable  mono¬ 
gram  and  its  perfume  of  the  latest  fashion,  upon  the 
table,  —  “I  thought  so.  We  must  only  wait  until 
Thursday,  that  is,  unless  we  chance  to  meet  your 
fair  correspondent  in  our  widks  between  to-day  and 
'Thursday.” 

But  Mr.  Felton  and  his  nephew  did  not  chance 
to  meet  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge,  either  on  that  or 
on  the  succeeding  day.  Once  they  saw  her  pony- 
carriage  coming  towards  them,  but  it  turned  off 
into  another  road,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  they 
reached  the  turn. 

“I  am  pretty  sure  she  saw  and  recc^ized  us,” 
George  Dallas  thought ;  “  but  why  she  should  avoid 
my  uncle,  except  out  of  sheer  spite,  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine.” 

There  was  no  further  to  look  for  the  lady’s  mo¬ 
tive.  Sheer  spite  was  the  highest  flight  of  Mrs.  P. 
Ireton  Bembridge’s  powers  of  revenge  or  anger. 
She  was  an  accomplished  and  systematic  coquette ; 
and,  having  more  brains  than  heart,  however  medi¬ 
ocre  her  endowments  in  either  sense,  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  successful.  She  disliked  Mr.  Felton  because 
he  had  never  betrayed  any  admiration  or  even  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  beauty,  and  it  was  very  annoying 
to  a  woman  of  her  stamp  to  have  tried  her  arts  un¬ 
successfully  on  an  elderly  man.  She  had  tried 
them  merely  in  an  idle  hour,  and  with  the  amiable 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  novelty  of  such  a  conquest ; 
iMit  she  had  failed^,  and  she  was  irritated  by  her 
failure. 

If  Mr.  Felton  had  even  sheltered  himself  behind 
the  rampart  of  bis  years,  it  would  have  been  more 
tolerable,  —  if  he  had  extended  a  kind  of  paternal 
protection  to  her,  for  instance.  But  he  did  not ;  he 


simply  paid  her  ordinary  attentions  in  his  customary 
grave  way,  whenever  he  was  brought  in  contact 
with  her;  and,  for  the  rest,  calmly  ignored  her. 
When  his  son  appeared  in  her  train,  she  had  not 
the  satisfaction  ot  believing  she  could  make  the 
father  wretched  by  encouraging  him.  Mr.  Felton 
had  graver  cause  than  any  she  could  help  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  him,  for  disapproval  of  his  son’s  conduct  in 
most  respects.  She  counted  for  nothing  in  the  sum 
of  his  dissatisfaction,  but  she  certainly  became  more 
distasteful  to  him  when  she  was  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  components.  Mark  Felton  had  wounded 
the  sensitive  self-love  of  a  woman  who  knew  no 
deeper  passion.  She  was  animated  by  genuine 
spite  towards  him,  when  she  declined  to  accede  to 
his  request  for  an  immediate  interview. 

By  what  feeling  was  Stewart  Routh,  who  was 
with  her  when  she  received  Mr.  Felton’s  note,  and 
who  strongly  urged  the  answer  she  sent  to  it,  actu¬ 
ated?  He  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  tell. 
Not  jealousy ;  the  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  of 
Arthur  Fulton  precluded  that  feeling.  Routh  had 
felt  that  it  was  genuine,  even  while  he  knew  that 
this  woman  was  deliberately  enslaving  him,  and 
therefore  was  naturally  suspicious  of  every  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  of  any  one.  But  his  judgment 
was  not  yet  entirely  clouded  by  passion;  he  had 
felt,  in  their  brief  conversation  relative  to  Arthur 
Felton,  that  her  tone  had  been  true.  He  hated 
George  Dallas  now ;  he  did  not  deceive  himself 
about  that  'There  was  a  vague  dread  and  trouble 
in  his  thoughts  concerning  the  young  man.  Once 
he  had  only  despised  him.  He  no  longer  despised 
him ;  but  he  hated  him  instead.  And  this  hatred, 
further  reaching  than  love,  included  all  who  were 
connected  with  George,  and  especially  Mr.  Felton, 
whose  grave  and  distant  manner,  whose  calm  and 
penetrating  glance,  conveyed  keen  offence  to  Stew¬ 
art  Routh.  They  had  not  spoken  of  the  matter  to 
each  other;  but  Routh  h^  felt,  as  soon  and  as 
strongly  as  Harriet,  that  his  influence  over  Dallas 
was  at  an  end.  As  it  happened,  he  had  successfully 
used  that  influence  for  the  last  Ume  in  which  he 
could  foresee  any  need  for  its  employment;  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Felton  had  not  done  him  any  practi¬ 
cal  injury ;  but  that  did  not  matter ;  he  hated  him 
all  the  same. 

He  had  watched  the  smile  with  which  Mrs.  P. 
Ireton  Bembridge  read  Mr.  Felton’s  note,  a  little 
anxiously.  He  did  not  dare  to  ask  her  from  whom 
the  missive  came,  but  she  graciously  gave  him  the 
information. 

“  He  wants  to  see  me,  to  find  out  Master  Arthur’s 
doings,”  she  said,  with  a  ringing  mischievous  laugh. 
“  Not  that  I  know  anything  about  him  since  he  left 
Paris,  and  I  shall  have  to  Took  serious  and  listen  to 
more  preaching  than  goes  well  with  the  sunshine  of 
tp-day.  It ’s  rather  a  nuisance  ” ;  and  the  lady  piouted 
her  scarlet  lips  very  effectively. 

“  Don’t  see  him,”  said  Routh,  as  he  leant  forward 
and  gazed  at  her  with  eager  admiration.  “  Don’t 
see  him.  Don’t  lose  this  b^utiful  day,  or  any  part 
of  it,  for  him.  You  can’t  give  him  any  real  i^or- 
mation.” 

“  Except  that  his  son  is  coming  here,”  she  said. 
Slyly. 

“  I  forgot,”  said  Stewart  Routh,  as  he  rose  and 
walked  moodily  to  the  window. 

Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  smiled,  a  little  trium¬ 
phantly,  and  said  gayly,  —  “  He  shall  wait  for  the 
news.  I  dare  say  it  be  quite  as  welcome  to- 
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“  Don’t  8*y  to-morrow,  either,”  sjud  Routh,  ap¬ 
proaching  her  again,  as  she  seated  herself  at  her 
writing-table,  and  bending  so  as  to  look  into  her 
eyes. 

“  Why  ?  ”  she  asked,  as  she  selected  a  pen. 

“  Because  I  must  go  away  on  Thursday.  I  have 
an  appointment,  a  man  to  meet  at  Frankfort.  I 
shall  away  all  day.  Let  this  anxious  parent 
come  to  you  in  my  absence  ;  don’t  waste  the  time 
upon  him.” 

“  And  if  the  time  does  not  seem  so  wonderfully 
precious  to  me,  what  then  ?  ”  said  the  lady,  looking 
straight  at  him;  and  giving  to  her  voice  a  truly 
irresistible  charm,  a  tone  in  which  the  least  possible 
rebuke  of  his  presumption,  was  mingled  with  the 
subtlest  encouragement.  “  What  then  ?  ”  she  re¬ 
peated.  (“  Decidedly,  he  is  dreadfully  in  earnest,” 
she  thought) 

“  Then,”  said  Routh,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  “  then 
I  do  not  say  you  are  deceiving  me,  but  1  am  deceiv¬ 
ing  mvself.” 

So  Mr.  Felton  received  the  answer  to  his  note, 
and  found  that  he  must  wait  until  the  following 
Thursday. 

People  talked  about  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  at 
Homburg  as  they  had  talked  about  her  at  New 
York  and  at  Paris,  at  Florence,  and  at  Naples ;  in 
fact,  in  every  place  where  she  had  shone  and 
sparkled,  distributed  her  flashing  glances,  and  dis- 
piensed  her  apparently  inexhaustible  dollars.  They 
talked  of  her  at  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  and 
in  all  the  private  circles.  Mr.  Felton  was  eagerly 
questioned  about  his  beautiful  compatriot  by  the 
people  whom  be  met  at  the  springs  and  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  even  by  the  visitors  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uar- 
ruthers.  Probably  he  did  not  know  much  about 
her;  certainly  he  said  little.  She  was  a  widow, 
without  near  relations,  childless,  and  possessed  of  a 
laige  fortune.  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  about 
that.  Was  she  “received”  in  her  own  country? 
Yes,  certainly.  Ho  had  never  heard  anything 
against  her.  Her  manners  were  very  independent, 
rather  too  independent  for  European  idea.s.  Very 
likely  Mr.  Felton  was  not  a  judge.  At  all  events, 
ladies  rarely  visited  the  bnlliant  American.  Indeed ! 
But  that  did  not  surprise  him.  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bem¬ 
bridge  did  not  care  for  ladies’  society,  —  disliked  it, 
in  fact,  —  and  had  no  hesitation  about  saying  so. 
Women  did  not  amuse  her,  and  she  cared  onljr  for 
being  amused.  This,  with  the  numerous  amplifica¬ 
tions  which  would  naturally  attend  such  a  discus¬ 
sion,  had  all  been  heard  by  George,  and  was  just 
the  sort  of  thing  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity 
and  interest  of  a  young  man  of  his  disposition  and 
antecedents.  But  it  all  failed  to  attract  him  now. 
Life  had  become  very  serions  and  real  to  George 
Dallas  of  late,  and  the  image  he  carried  about  with 
him,  enshrined  in  his  memory,  and  sanctified  in  hi^ 
heart,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  prosperous 
and  insolent  beauty  which  was  the  American’s  pano- 
ply. 

It  WM  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Felton  had  received  Mrs.  Bembridge’s 
note,  before  George  presented  himself  at  Harriet’s 
lodgings.  He  had  been  detained  by  his  mother 
who  had  kept  him  talking  to  her  a  much  longer 
time  than  usual.  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  daily  gmmng 
strength,  and  her  pleasure  in  her  son’s  society  was 
touching  to  witness,  especially  when  her  husband 
was  also  present  She  would  lie  on  her  sofa  while 
the  two  conversed  more  and  more  fieely  as  the  air 
of  making  one  another’s  acquaintance,  which  had 


attended  their  first  few  days  together,  wore  off,  and 
was  replaced  by  pleasant  companionship.  At  such 
times  George  would  look  at  his  mother  with  his 
heart  full  of  remorse  and  repentance,  and  think 
mournfully  how  he  had  caused  her  all  the  sufiering 
which  had  indirectly  led  to  the  result  for  which  she 
had  not  dared  to  hope.  And  when  her  son  left  her, 
quiet  tears  of  gratitude  fell  from  his  mother’s  eyes, 
—  those  eyes  no  longer  bright  indeed,  but  always 
beautiful.  There  was  still  a  dimness  over  her  mind 
and  memory :  she  was  easily  interested  in  and  occu¬ 
pied  with  things  and  subjects  which  were  present ; 
and  her  son  was  by  no  means  anxious  for  her  entire 
awakening  as  to  the  past  Let  the  explanation 
come  when  it  might,  it  must  be  painful,  and  its  post¬ 
ponement  was  desirable.  There  were  times,  when 
they  were  alone,  when  George  saw  a  troubled,  anx¬ 
ious,  questioning  look  in  his  mother’s  face,  a  look 
which  betokened  a  painful  effort  of  the  memory,  — 
a  groping  look,  he  described  it  to  himself,  —  and 
then  he  would  make  some  excuse  to  leave  her,  or  to 
procure  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  When  they 
were  no  longer  alone,  the  look  gradually  subsided, 
and  placid  calm  took  its  place. 

That  calm  had  been  uninterrupted  during  their 
long  interview  on  the  morning  in  question.  For 
the  first  time,  George  talked  to  his  mother  of  his 
literary  plans  and  projects,  —  of  the  fair  measure 
of  success  which  had  already  attended  his  efforts,  — 
of  his  uncle’s  generosity  to  him,  —  in  short,  of  every 
pleasing  subject  to  which  he  could  direct  her  atten¬ 
tion.  The  time  slipped  by  unnoticed,  and  it  was 
with  some  self-reproach  that  George  found  he  had 
deferred  his  visit  to  Harriet  to  so  late  an  hour. 

This  self-reproach  was  not  lessened  when  he 
reached  Harriet’s  lodgings.  He  found  her  in  her 
accustomed  seat  by  the  window,  but  totally  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  his  first  glance  at  her  faee  filled  him  with 
alarm. 

“  You  are  surely  very  ill,  Mrs.  Routh,”  he  said. 
“  There  is  something  wrong  with  you.  What 
is  it  ?  ” 

Harriet  looked  at  him  with  a  strange,  absent  look, 
as  if  she  hardly  understood  him.  He  took  her 
hand,  and  held  it  for  a  moment,  looking  at  her 
inquiringly.  But  she  withdrew  it,  and  said,  — 

“  No,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  me.  I  was 
tired  last  night,  that  is  all.” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me  very  stupid,  Mrs. 
Routh;  and  so  I  was,  indeed,  to  have  kept  you 
waiting  so  long,  and  not  brought  you  the  lemonade 
ou  wished  for,  after  all.  I  was  so  frightened  when 
returned  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  you,  and 
you  were  not  there.  The  fact  was,  I  got  the  lemon¬ 
ade  readily  enough,  but  I  had  forgotten  my  purse, 
and  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  so  I  had  to  go  and 
find  Kirkland  in  the  reading-room,  and  got  some 
from  him.” 

“Was  he  alone?” 

“  Kirkland  ?  O  yes,  alone,  and  bored  as  usual, 
abusing  everybody  and  everything,  and  wondering 
what  could  possibly  induce  people  to  come  to  such 
a  beastly  hole.  I  hate  his  style  of  talk,  and  I  could 
not  help  saying  it  was  odd  he  should  be  one  .of  the 
misguided  multitude.” 

“  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hunt  ?  ” 

“Yes;  he  was  just  leaving  when  I  met  him,  not 
in  the  sweetest  of  tempers.  The  way  he  growled 
about  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  (her  mere  name 
irritates  him)  amused  me  exceedingly.” 

“  Indeed.  How  has  she  provok^  his  wrath  ?  ” 

“  I  could  not  wait  to  hear  exactly ;  but  he  said 
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something  about  some  man  whom  he  particularly 
wanted  as  a  ‘pal  ’  here,  —  delightful  way  of  talking, 
his,  —  beats  Kirkland’s,  —  having  fallen  into  her 
clutches.  I  suppose  he  is  left  lamenting ;  but  I 
fancy  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  is  the  safer  com¬ 
panion  of  the  two,  unless  the  individual  in  question 
u  uncommonly  sharp." 

Harriet  looked  attentively  and  searchingly  at 
George.  Ills  unconsciousness  was  evidently  quite 
unfeigned,  and  she  refrained  from  asking  him  a 
question  that  had  been  on  her  lips. 

“  I  came  back  to  look  for  you  as  soon  as  ever  1 
could  get  rid  of  Hunt,”  continued  George;  “but 
you  had  disappeared,  and  then  I  came  here  at  once. 
Kouth  had  not  come  in,  I  think,  then  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Harriet,  curtly. 

'Then  the  conversation  drifted  to  other  matters, 
and  George,  who  felt  unusually  happy  and  hopeful 
that  day,  was  proportionaUdy  self-engrossed,  and 
tested  Ilarriet’s  power  of  listening  considerably. 
She  sat  before  him  pale  and  quiet,  and  there  was 
never  a  sparkle  in  her  blue  eyes,  or  a  flush  upon  her 
white  cheek ;  yet  she  was  not  cold,  not  uninterested, 
and  if  the  answers  she  made,  and  the  interest  she 
manifested,  were  unreal,  and  the  result  of  effort,  at 
least  she  concealed  their  falsehood  well.  He  talked 
of  his  mother  and  of  his  uncle,  and  told  her  how 
Mr.  Felton  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  only  that  morning. 

“  And  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
‘  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,’  ”  said  George,  “  I  not 
only  got  this  money  from  him,  which  a  little  time 
ago  would  have  seemed  positive  riches  to  me,  and  a 
longer  time  a^o  would  have  saved  me  from  — well, 
Mrs.  Routh,  I  need  not  tell  you  from  what  it  would 
have  saved  me ;  but  I  got  a  handsome  price  for  my 
story,  and  a  proposal  from  'The  Piccadilly  people 
to  do  a  serial  for  them,  to  commence  in  Novem¬ 
ber.” 

“  Do  you  really  think,  George,”  Harriet  said,  as 
if  her  attention  had  not  extended  to  the  concluding 
sentence,  —  “  do  you  really  think  that  money  would 
have  kept  you  all  right  ?  ”  George  reddened,  and 
looked  disconcerted;  then  laughed  uneasily,  and 
answered, — 

“  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  mean  that  I 
know  myself  very  little,  if  I  lay  the  blame  of  my 
sins  and  follies  on  circumstances,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

She  did  not  answer  him,  nor  did  she  remove  her 
serious,  fixed  gaze  from  his  face. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  that  is  what  you  mean,  and  yon 
are  right.  Still,  I  think  the  want  of  money  made 
me  reckless,  made  me  worse  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  been.  I  might  not  have  spent  it  badly,  you 
know,  after  all.  1  don’t  feel  any  inclination  to  go 
wrong  now.” 

“  No ;  you  are  under  your  mother’s  influence,” 
said  Harriet  And  then  George  thought  how  much 
he  should  like  to  tell  this  woman, — for  whom  he  felt 
so  much  regard  and  such  growing  compassion, 
though  he  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  feeling,  —  about  Clare  Carruthers.  He  thought 
he  should  like  to  confess  to  her  the  fault  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  towards  the  unconscious  girl, 
and  to  ask  her  counsel.  He  thought  he  should  like 
to  acknowledge  the  addition  of  another  influence, 
in  addition  to  his  mother’s.  But  he  restrained  the 
resolution,  he  hardly  knew  why.  Harriet  might 
think  him  a  presumptuous  fool  to  assign  any  im¬ 
portance  to  his  chance  meeting  with  the  young  lady, 
and,  besides,  Harriet  herself  was  ill,  and  ill  at  ease, 
and  he  had  talked  sufficiently  about  himself  already. 


No,  If  he  were  ever  to  mention  Clare  to  Harriet,  it 
should  not  be  now. 

“  Routh  is  too  rich  now,  too  completely  a  man  of 
capital  and  business,  for  me  to  hope  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him  with  my  little  windfalls,”  said  George, 
heartily ;  “  but  of  course  he  knows,  and  you  too,  I 
shall  never  forget  all  I  owe  him.” 

Harriet  forced  herself  to  smile,  and  utter  some 
commonplace  sentences  of  deprecation. 

“  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  do  with  some  of 
the  money  I  have  been  paid  for  my  story,”  said 
George,  “  and  I  want  to  consult  you  about  it.  I 
have  to  touch  on  a  painful  subject,  too,  in  doing  so. 
You  remember  all  about  the  bracelet  which  my  dear 
mother  gave  me  ?  You  remember  how  we  broke  it 
up  together  that  night  ?  ” 

Harriet  remembered.  She  did  not  tell  him  so  in 
words,  but  she  bent  her  head,  and  turned  it  from 
him,  and  set  her  fhee  towards  the  street. 

“  You  remember,”  he  repeated.  “  Pray,  forgive 
me,  if  the  allusion  Is  agitating.  We  little  thought 
then  what  had  happened ;  however,  we  won’t  talk 
about  t/iai  any  more.  What  I  want  to  do  is  this : 
you  have  the  gold  setting  of  the  bracelet  and  the 
blue  stones,  sapphires,  turquoises;  what  do  you  call 
them  ?  I  want  to  replace  the  diamonds.  I  can  do 
so  by  adding  a  little  of  my  uncle’s  gift  to  my  own 
money,  and  when  you  return  to  England  I  shall  get 
the  gold  and  things  from  you.  I  can  easily  procure 
the  Palais  Royal  bracelet,  —  Ellen  will  get  it  for 
me,  —  and  have  the  other  restored  exactly.  If  my 
mother  is  ever  well  enough  to  be  told  about  it,  — 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  she  will  be, 
thank  God,  —  I  think  she  will  glad  1  should  have 
done  this.” 

“  No  doubt,”  said  Harriet,  in  a  low  voice.  She 
did  not  start  when  be  spoke  of  the  strange  task 
they  had  executed  in  concert  on  that  memorable 
night,  and  no  outward  sign  told  how  her  flesh  crept- 

“  No  doubt.  But  you  will  not  have  the  bracelet 
made  in  England  ?  " 

“  No,”  said  Geoi^e ;  “  I  shall  have  it  made  in 
Paris.  I  will  arrange  about  it  when  my  uncle  and 
I  are  passing  through.” 

“  When  does  Mr.  Felton  go  to  England  ?  ” 

“  As  soon  as  he  gets  his  letters  from  New  York, 
if  his  son  does  not  turn  up  in  the  mean  time.  I 
hope  he  may  do  so.  When  do  you  think  of  re¬ 
turning  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Harriet,  moodily.  “  If  it 
depended  on  me,  to-morrow.  I  hate  this  place.” 

Energy  was  common  to  Harriet’s  mode  of  speech, 
but  vehemence  was  not ;  and  the  vehemence  with 
which  she  spoke  these  words  caused  Geoige  to  look 
at  her  with  surprise.  A  dark  frown  was  on  her 
face,  —  a  frown  which  she  relaxed  with  a  visible 
effort  when  she  perceived  that  he  was  looking  at 
her. 

“  By  the  by,”  she  said,  rising  and  going  to  a  table 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  “  you  need  not  wait  for 
my  return  to  have  the  bracelet  made.  My  desk 
always  travels  with  me.  The  little  packet  is  in  it. 
I  have  never  looked  at  it  or  disturbed  it.  You  had 
better  take  it  to  Paris  with  you,  and  give  your 
directions  with  it  in  your  hand.  'There  will  be  no 
occasion,  I  think,  to  let  the  jeweller  see  the  other.” 

She  opened  the  desk  as  she  spoke,  and  took  from 
a  secret  drawer  a  small  packet,  folded  in  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper,  and  sealed.  George  Dallas’s  name 
was  written  upon  it  It  was  that  which  she  had 
put  away  in  his  presence  so  mamf  months  before  (or 
years,  was  it,  or  centuries  ?)  He  took  it  from  her, 
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ut  it  into  Lis  pocket,  unopened,  and  took  leave  of 
er. 

“  You  won’t  venture  out  this  evening,  Mrs. 
Routh,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  George,  turning  again  to 
her  when  he  had  reached  the  door. 

“  No,”  said  Harriet  “  I  shall  remain  at  home 
this  evening.”  When  he  left  her,  she  closed  and 
locked  her  desk,  and  resumed  her  place  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  general  dinner-hour  Wi»s  drawing  near, 
and  gay  groups  were  passing,  on  their  way  to  the 
hotels  and  to  the  Kursaal.  ^  The  English  servant, 
after  a  time,  told  Harriet  that  the  dinner  she  had 
ordered  from  a  restaurant  had  been  sent  in ;  should 
it  be  served,  or  would  she  wait  longer  for  Mr. 
Routh  ?  ” 

Dinner  might  be  served,  Harriet  answered.  Still, 
she  did  not  leave  the  window.  Presently  an  open 
carriage,  drawn  by  gray  ponies,  whirled  by.  Mrs. 
P.  Ireton  Bembridge  was  unaccompanied,  except 
by  her  groom.  The  carriage  went  towards  the 
^hwarzchild  House.  She  was  going  to  dine  at 
home,  probably.  The  servant  asked  if  she  should 
close  the  blinds.  No,  Harriet  preferred  them  left 
as  they  were ;  and  when  she  had  made  a  pretence 
of  dining,  she  once  more  took  her  place  by  the  win¬ 
dow.  Lights  were  brought,  but  she  carried  them 
to  the  table  in  the  eomet  of  the  room,  where  her 
desk  stood,  and  sat  in  the  shadow,  looking  out  upon 
the  street.  Soon  the  street  became  empty,  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  the  lights  glimmered  on  the  surface 
of  the  pools.  The  hours  passed.  Harriet  sat  mo¬ 
tionless,  except  that  once  or  twice  she  pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  temples.  Once  she  murmured  half 
audibly,  — 

“  I  wonder  if  I  am  going  mad  ?  ” 

At  eleven  o’clock  B^uth  came  home.  He  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Harriet  was  sitting, 
came  in,  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  without  speak¬ 
ing.  In  ouick,  instinctive  alarm,  she  went  to  the 
table  in  tne  eomer,  took  up  a  candle,  and  held  it 
towards  his  face.  He  was  quite  pale,  his  eyes  were 
glassy,  his  hair  was  disordered.  In  a  moment  Har¬ 
riet  saw,  and  saw  for  the  first  rime  in  her  life,  that 
he  was  intoxicated. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RaCOOMITIOK. 

With  the  unexpected  return  of  George  Dallas 
to  London  from  Amsterdam,  an  occurrence  against 
which  so  much  precaution  had  been  taken,  and 
which  had  appeared  to  be  so  very  improbable,  a 
sense  of  discouragement  and  alarm  had  stolen  over 
Stewart  Routh.  In  the  coarse,  bold  sense  of  the 
term,  he  was  a  self-reliant  man.  He  had  no  faith 
in  anything  higher  or  holier  than  luck  and  pluck ; 
but,  in  those  mundane  gods,  his  faith  was  steadfast, 
and  bad  been  hitherto  justified.  On  the  whole,  for 
an  outcast  (as  he  had  been  for  some  rime,  that  time, 
too,  so  important  in  a  man’s  life),  he  had  not  done 
badly ;  he  had  schemed  successfiilly,  and  cunning 
and  crime  had  availed  him.  He  was  a  callous  man 
by  nature,  of  a  base  disposition ;  and,  under  any 
Circumstances,  would  have  been  cool-headed  and 
dogged.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself,  his  dogged  cool-headedness  was  peculiarly 
useful  and  valuable.  He  had  relied  upon  them  with¬ 
out  any  doubt  or  misgiving  until  the  day  on  which 
he  was  convinced  by  George  Dallas’s  appearance  on 
the  stage,  which  be  believed  him  to  have  abandoned 
for  an  indefinite  rime,  that  he  had  made  a  miscalcu¬ 
lation. 


Then  a  slow,  cold  fear  began  to  creep  over  him. 
Had  his  luck  —  what  marvellous  luck  it  had  been 
—  turned  ?  Believers  in  such  a  creed  as  his  are 
mostly  superstitious  fanatics.  He  had  felt  some  such 
dread;  then,  from  the  moment  when  Harriet  — 
Harriet,  who  should  have  seen  that  he  had  blun¬ 
dered  :  confound  the  woman,  was  sJte  losing  her 
head  ?  —  had  told  him.  In  her  smooth,  encouraging 
way,  that  this  new  difficulty  should  be  surmounted 
as  the  others  had  been.  Not  the  smallest  touch  of 
repentance,  not  the  lightest  shadow  of  remorse,  fell 
upon  him  with  the  stirring  of  this  fact,  —  only  a 
hard,  contemptuous  anger  against  himself  and  Har¬ 
riet,  and  a  bitter,  scornful  hatred  for  the  young  man 
who  had  been  his  tool  for  so  long,  and  might  now,  in 
a  moment,  be  turned  into  the  agent  of  liis  punish¬ 
ment.  When  George  Dallas  left  Harriet  after  the 
discussion  which  had  terminated  in  his  promise  not 
to  move  In  the  matter  of  the  Identification  of  Deane, 
Stewart  Routh,  though  he  bore  himself  with  calm¬ 
ness  In  his  talk  with  his  wife,  had  invariably  writhed 
and  raged  under  the  galling  sense  of  the  first  check 
he  had  received. 

If  he  could  have  done  it  safely,  if  the  deed 
would  not  have  been  more  fatal  than  the  conj'uncture 
he  feared,  he  would  have  murdered  Dallas  readily ; 
and  he  told  himself  so.  He  had  none  of  the  poetry, 
none  of  the  drama  of  crime  about  him.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  kill  one  human  being  because  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  do  so,  and  then  to  hesitate  about  killing 
another,  if  a  still  more  powerful  preventive  present¬ 
ed  Itself ;  he  was  incapable  of  the  mixture  of  base 
and  cruel  motives  with  the  kind  of  sentimental 
heroics  with  which  the  popular  imagination  endows 
criminals  of  the  educated  classes.  lie  had  all  the 
cynicism  of  such  individuals,  cynicism  which  is  their 
strongest  characteristic ;  but  he  had  nothing  even 
mock-heroic  In  his  composition.  His  hatred  of 
George  was  mixed  with  the  bitterest  contempt. 
When  he  found  the  young  man  amenable  beyond 
his  expectations ;  when  he  Ibund  him  unshaken  in 
the  convictions  with  which  Harriet  had  contrived 
to  inspire  him,  and  hardly  requiring  to  be  supported 
by  his  own  arguments,  his  reassurance  was  inferior 
to  his  scorn. 

[To  b«  continued.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  catalogue  of  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS. 
In  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris,  has  been  published. 
1324  works  are  eatalogued  in  it. 

Baron  de  Barante  has  left  souvenirs  of  the 
first  30  years  of  his  life ;  he  laid  positive  Injunctions 
on  his  son  that  they  were  not  to  be  published  “  until 
the  time  appointed  by  himself.” 

The  well-known  French  journalist,  Alfred  Asso- 
lant,  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  France,  but  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  find  any 
one  in  Paris  who  will  venture  to  print  it. 

Letters  from  Russia  state  that  communications 
with  a  great  many  telegraph  stations  were  inter¬ 
rupted  in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold.  The 
“  wires  were  frozen,”  and  covered  everywhere  with 
a  coating  of  ice  three  inches  thick.  Will  not  this 
phenomenon  give  the  Atlantic  cable  the  monopoly 
of  telegrams  during  the  winter  months  ? 

M.  Duverqier  de  Hacu.vxxe  (father  of  the 
“  chiel  amang  us  takin’  notes  ”  a  few  years  since,) 
will  probably  be  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  place  of  the  late  Baron  de  Barante. 
He  stands  upon  his  scissors,  which  were  actively 
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used  while  compiling  his  History  of  Parliamentary 
France.  M.  Jules  Janin  will  again  be  set  aside. 
He  stands  only  on  his  head. 

Tiie  Arabs  called  Etna  Djebel,  which  means 
mountain,  the  mountain.  The  Italians,  mistaking 
this  word  for  a  particular  name,  call  Etna  Monte 
Gibello  (from  Djebel),  i.  e.  mount  mountain,  —  a 
ridiculous  pleonasm. 

It  is  said  M.  Renan  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  Life  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  will  express 
his  opinions  “  without  timidity.”  Great  scandals 
may  be  expected ;  some  people  say  the  government 
will  suppress  the  book  as  an  outrage  on  religion. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Star  says:  “I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  at 
my  favorite  haunt,  the  Hotel  Drouot,  the  other  day, 
or  I  might  have  realized  no  small  sum.  A  painting 
of  Ingres’s  was  sold  for  nineteen  francs.  The  fortu¬ 
nate  purchaser  immediately  took  it  to  the  great 
artist  to  inquire  whether  he  was  really  its  author. 
The  latter  acknowledged  having  painted  it  in  the 
year  1809,  and  signed  and  dated  it.” 

The  French  Academy  has  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  postponed  from  the  15th  August,  its 
accustomed  day,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  M.  Villemain.  The  health  of  the  eminent 
Perpetual  Secretary  was  still  too  infirm  to  warrant 
his  appearance  at  the  post ;  but  he  has  so  far  re¬ 
covered  his  strength  as  to  write  his  report  on  the 
prizes  distributed  by  the  Academy.  M.  Patin  read 
the  report  for  the  illustrious  invalid.  M.  Dufaure 
presided.  The  most  brilliaut  portion  of  M.  Ville- 
main’s  report  is  his  analysis  of  the  two  essays  on  St. 
Euremond,  which  have  received  the  prize  of  the 
Academy.  Messrs.  Gidel  and  Gilbert  are  the  for¬ 
tunate  prizemen. 

A  correspondsht  writing  us  from  Paris  says : 
“M.  Victorien  Sardou  has  nearly  completed  a 
drama,  —  bis  first  drama,  —  which  will  be  played  at 
the  Gaitd  Thedtre,  Paris.  The  scene  will  be  laid 
during  the  first  Revolution,  and  it  will  treat  the 
audience  to  a  sight  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
and  to  the  execution  of  a  nobleman.  It  seems  to 
us  this  announcement  ought  to  be  followed  by  a 
dozen  ifs,  for  the  Parisian  Censors  have  sharp  scis¬ 
sors,  a  great  deal  of  red  ink,  and  pigs'  heads  on 
their  shoulders.  The  other  day  they  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  a  small  theatre  to  play  La  Petite  Presse. 
Some  of  the  actors  spoke  the  red-inked  passages, 
and  the  Censors  Instantly  suppressed  the  play. 

A  NEW  method  for  killing  whales  was  recently 
laid  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science.  Hither¬ 
to  the  harpoon,  by  which  as  many  valuable  fish 
were  lost  as  there  were  captured,  has  been  the  chief 
weapon  used  for  their  destruction.  M.  Devisme 
invented  explosive  and  poisoned  balls,  on  which 
idea  M.  Thieuelin  has  improved.  His  projectiles, 
specimens  of  which  were  laid  before  the  Academy, 
are  made  like  cartouches,  and  contain  thirty  grains 
of  strychnine  and  one  twentieth  of  curare.  This 
will  kill  off  the  bluest  monster  that  ever  swam  in 
twelve  minutes.  Fifteen  whales  have  been  killed 
by  this  invention,  and  thus  far  it  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved  that  the  proportion  of  poison,  though 
fatal  in  its  effect  on  the  animal,  is  insufficient  to 
affect  the  oil  or  bone  of  the  fish. 

The  famous  iron  crown  has  recently  been  re¬ 
placed  in  the  Tre.'Uiiiry  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monza. 
It  was  first  worn  by  Berenger,  at  Milan,  in  888 ; 
then  it  passed  to  Rodolph  of  Burgundy,  921 ;  | 


thence  to  Otho  HI.,  996  ;  Henry  III.,  1046  ;  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.,  1081;  Conrad  IH.,  1138;  Frederick  HI., 
1452 ;  Maximilian,  1496  ;  Charles  V.,  1530  ;  Napo¬ 
leon,  1805 ;  Ferdinand  I.,  1838.  It  is  called  the 
Iron  crown,  not  because  it  Is  made  of  iron  (it  is 
made  of  the  purest  gold,  and  adorned  with  the 
most  valuable  diamonds  and  pearls),  but  because  it 
contains  some  iron  nails  from  the  cross.  This  cele¬ 
brated  crown  was  once  pawned  as  if  it  had  been 
a  literary  man’s  watch.  In  1273  the  Torrigiani 
were  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  without  credit, 
and  they  pawned  it  In  this  durance  vile  it  con¬ 
tinued  until  redeemed  by  Otho  Visconti  in  1319. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  recently  laid  bare  the 
vestiges  of  the  largest  tower  of  the  castle  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  Charles  V.,  which  tower  is  designated 
in  history  as  Tour  Neuve  or  Tour  Philippine  or  Tour 
Ferrand.  Its  foundations  are  unusually  deep;  they 
are  as  deep  as  the  old  level  of  the  Seine’s  bank, 
which  is  some  25  or  30  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  quay.  This  tower  stood  opposite  to  what  is 
now  the  present  entrance  to  the  court-yard  of  the 
Louvre,  opposite  the  Pont  des  Arts.  It  was  96  feet 
high,  and  the  walls  were  12  feet  thick.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  deep  moat.  The  precise  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  certain  it  had  been 
completed  before  1204,  though  not  long  before  this 
date,  as  In  this  very  year  Philip  Augustus  declared 
he  owed  thirty  sols,  or  sous,  to  the  Prior  and  breth¬ 
ren  of  St  Denis  de  la  Chdtre,  as  he  had  built  the 
tower  of  the  Louvre  on  their  land.  At  that  distant 
epoch  of  time,  the  portion  of  the  Seine  which  laved 
the  Ijouvre  was  styled  St.  Denis’s  Shore.  The  new 
tower  was  likewise  on  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  and 
Chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
give  them  compensation.  The  king  charged  the 
■Brnot  of  Paris  to  make  the  Parisians  provide  the 
necessary  compensation.  Famous  in  feudal  history, 
the  terror  of  vassals,  the  prison  of  the  king,  it  was 
likewise  the  stronghold  where  the  king’s  treasures 
were  kept.  The  Louvre  tower  was  entered  by  a 
spiral  staircase.  Its  entrance  was  an  iron  door, 
secured  by  locks  and  many  a  bolt.  It  was  also  the 
centre  of  royal  authority ;  in  that  old  tower  the 
grand  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  wont  to  come 
to  pay  homage  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  After 
they  had  been  standing  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  the  tower  and  the  buildings 
which  formed  the  parallelcgram  of  the  castle  were 
demolished,  and  Francis  I.  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  palace ;  Pierre  Lescot  was  his  architect.  Among 
the  materials  discovered  during  the  excavations, 
some  of  them  evidently  belonged  to  a  period  of 
time  anterior  to  Philip  Augustus.  There  exists  a 
diploma  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
which  states  that  in  the  seventh  century  a  royal 
residence  was  built  there  by  Dagobert  I.,  and  that 
in  the  twelfth  century  a  castle  was  erected  on  the 
same  site.  Philip  Augustus’s  fortress  was  built 
after  this  castle. 

The  Paris  papers  chronicle  the  death  of  one  who 
was  for  some  years  notorious  in  a  particular  section 
of  Parisian  society.  At  break  of  day  following  the 
last  opera  bal  masqud  a  strango-looking  figure  was 
seen  to  lean  for  a  moment  or  two  over  the  parapet 
of  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  then  to  jump  into  the  river. 
A  fisherman  who  witnessed  the  incident  after  long 
searching  brought  the  body  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Enveloped  as  it  was  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
long  hairy  covering,  It  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
ape,  but  was  soon  recognized  as  a  human  being. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  restore  animation,  but  in 
vain.  In  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  unknown  the 
following  letter  was  found,  which  helped  to  clear  up 
the  mystery :  — 

“  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  identify  me.  I  am  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  noble  family  whom  my  follies  have  dishon¬ 
ored.  All  my  patrimonr  is  dissipated,  and  I  prefer 
suicide  to  misery.  To  tnose  who  affirm  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  brare  to  kill  one’s  self  I  reply  that  absinthe 
gires  courage.  I  am  drunk;  it  is  thus  that  I  ought 
to  die.  I  have  been  snmamed  ‘  Caoutchouc  ’ :  let  me 
bs  buried  under  this  name.  May  my  death  serve  as  an 
example  to  youth.  —  CAOUTCHonc.” 

Caoutchouc,  say  the  Paris  papers,  was  the  old 
Count  Chicard  of  modem  public  balls.  His  repu¬ 
tation  extended  from  the  Chftteau  Rouge  to  Mabille, 
and  from  the  casino  to  the  opera.  There  was 
always  a  crowd  to  see  him  dance,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  extraordinary  performance.  In  appear¬ 
ance  he  was  far  from  prepossessing;  he  had  a  coarse, 
brutal-looking  face ;  his  dull,  lustreless  eyes  had  an 
odious  leer,  and  his  swollen,  rickety  figure  also  told 
the  tale  of  his  excesses.  But  dull  and  listless  as  be 
seemed  in  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  the  music  no 
sooner  struck  up  than  a  sort  of  fury  seemed  to  seize 
him.  He  writhed  and  bounded  like  a  madman. 
In  a  quadrille  his  steps  were  so  many  convulsions ; 
none  of  the  clowns  of  the  “  Ciraue  ”  could  dislocate 
their  limbs  after  the  fashion  of  Caoutchouc  in  the 
figure  of  “cavalier  seul.”  He  had  a  method  of 
sfortening  himself,  of  flattening  himself,  of  balan¬ 
cing  himself  on  his  hips,  of  bounding  about  k  la 
Quarimodo,  which  thrilled  the  wild  Bohemians 
among  whom  he  danced  with  enthusiasm  and  envy. 
The  cancan  is  prohibited  by  the  austere  morality  of 
the  Empire,  but  Chicard  managed  to  introduce 
snatches  of  it  in  defiance  of  the  police.  Altogether 
this  old  buffoon  —  old,  at  least,  in  looks,  with  his 
bald  head  and  crimson  face,  his  frenzied  contortions, 
his  horrid  dnmken  leer,  and  grotesque  gestures  — 
was  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  disgusting  specta¬ 
cles  that  Paris  had  to  offer. 

This  year  Caoutchouc  was  at  the  head  of  the  orgies 
of  the  masked  balls  of  the  opera,  where  he  excelled 
himself,  so  his  admirers  smd,  in  the  wild  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  the  quadrille.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of 
December,  disguised  as  an  orang-outang,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  before  the  crowds  in  the  theatre  of  the  Rue 
Lepelletier  the  marvellous  elasticity  of  his  body. 
He  leaped  on  the  shoulders  of  ms  companions, 
springing  from  one  to  the  other  with  all  the  ease 
and  more  than  the  mischievousness  of  a  Brazilian 
ape.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  dead. 

On  leaving  the  opera,  Caoutchouc  declined  to  sup 
with  a  band  of  maskers.  After  drinking  five  glasses 
of  absinthe  in  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Pont  des  Arts,  which  he  scaled  to 
perform  his  last  pirouette. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  note  in  the  last 
number  of  the  London  PtMisher^  Circular. 

“  With  reference  to  our  recent  remarks  on  Mr. 
Greenwood’s  account  of  what  may  be  called  The 
Literature  of  the  Roughs,  we  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  from  Mr.  Francis,  whose  curi¬ 
ous  cmlectlon  of  statistics  on  the  subject  of  popular 
periodicals  was  laid  before  our  readers  some  time 
*go :  — 

“  ‘  Sir,  —  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  popular  publications,  to  which  the  abolition 
of  all  fiscal  restrictions  has  so  largely  contributed, 
especially  as  some  of  the  prophets  of  evil  declared 
that,  if  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  carried,  the 


country  would  be  flooded  with  a  literature  of  the 
vilest  character.  You  have  remarked  that,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  facts,  such  is  not  the  case,  and  I 
can  substantiate  your  view,  as  the  result  of  personal 
investigation.  In  the  year  preceding  the  repeal  of 
the  duty — 1860  —  I  counted  a  list  of  60  publica¬ 
tions  of  a  notoriously  objectionable  character  issued 
by  one  printing  establishment  alone,  all  of  which 
are  now  discontinued.  There  are  at  present  SO 
publications  of  the  “  Roving  Jack  ”  class,  with  an 
average  weekly  issue  of  7,000  each.  Among  them 
is  one  called  “  Black  Bess  ” ;  this  is  a  great  favo^ 
ite,  and,  I  am  assured,  reaches  30,000  per  week ; 
but  I  have  included  this  in  the  7,000  as  the  aver¬ 
age  issue.  This,  you  will  perceive,  makes  a  to¬ 
tal  issue  of  210,000,  or  290,000  less  than  the  week¬ 
ly  issue  of  one  of  our  newspapers.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  greater  number  of  these  publica- 
tions,  although  most  of  them  are  of  a  vulgar,  excit¬ 
ing,  and  injurious  character,  are  not  directly  immo^ 
al.  Immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
paper,  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  three  Immoral 
publications,  which  within  a  few  months  were  all 
discontinued.  Several  subsequent  ventures  of  the 
kind  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Within  the 
last  three  months  another  attempt  has  been  made 
in  the  same  direction.  As  the  projectors  of  this 
serial  put  forth  a  striking  title  (which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  (juote  here),  and  a  flaming  prospectus, 
with  illustrations,  thepr  must  have  counted  upon  a 
long  run.  Indeed,  if  a  publication  of  this  kind 
could  succeed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  would 
have  done  so ;  nevertheless,  it  stopped  at  the  seventh 
number. 

“  ‘  It  appears  that  te  achieve  even  a  temporary 
success  in  this  way  it  requires  the  aid  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  consequent  on  the  execution  of  some  dar¬ 
ing  criminal.  At  such  times  a  sensational  memoir 
is  generally  put  forth,  and  this  has,  I  believe,  been 
generally  found  to  have  an  indirect  influence  in 
stimulating  the  sale  of  works  in  general  of  a  demoral- 
izing  character.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sale  of 
these  publications  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  or  rather  to  certain  poor  neighborhoods  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  London,  such  as  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch, 
Stepney,  Shadwell,  and  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  remarks  that,  “  considering  the  virulent  nature 
of  the  contents  of  these  publications,  their  roost  ad¬ 
mirable  feature  is  their  extremely  limited  size,”  and 
that  this  is  “  wofully  significant  of  the  Irresistibly 
seductive  nature  of  the  bane.”  There  is,  however, 
another  and  a  more  cheering  aspect  of  the  case.  To 
my  mind  this  fact  Is  conclusive  as  to  their  limited  cir¬ 
culation  ;  nor  is  the  high  rate  of  profit  which  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  retailer  less  significant  of  the  difficulty 
I  of  dispiosing  of  them  through  the  ordinary  channels. 
Mr.  Greenwood  telb  us  that  he  weighed  a  number 
of  them  and  found  that  “  the  weight  of  each  pen- 
’orth  is  but  a  fraction  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,”  while  “  the  Leiture  Hour  (at  the  same  price) 
weighs  just  eight  times  as  much.”  Exactly  so.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  facts  I  have  cited,  that  they  find  it 
difficult  enough  to  live  by  selling  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  paper  for  a  penny.  If  they  gave  a  fair  penny¬ 
worth,  they  simply  could  not  exist  at  alL  The  great 
ccdlection  of  periodicals  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Collins,  and 
which  is  now  complete,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  bear  me 
out  In  the  opinion  that  immoral  and  unwholesome 
publications  never  were  so  rare,  nor  good,  whole¬ 
some,  and  cheap  publications  so  abundant  as  they 
now  are.  —  I  am,  ew.,  John  Francis.’  ” 
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CHILD’S  SONG  IN  WINTER 

I. 

OuTSiDR  the  garden 
The  wet  skies  narden ; 

The  gates  are  barred  on 
The  summer  side : 

Shut  out  the  flower-time, 

Sunbeam  and  shower-time ; 

Make  wa^  for  our  time, 

The  winter-tide. 

Green  once  and  cheerjr, 

The  woods,  worn  weary, 

Sigh  as  the  dreary 
Weak  sun  goes  home : 

A  great  wind  grapples 
The  wave,  and  dapples 
The  dead  green  floor  of  the  sea  with  foam. 

II. 

Through  fell  and  moorland. 

And  sut-sea  foreland. 

Our  noisy  norland 
Resounds  and  rings ; 

Waste  waves  thereunder 
Are  blown  in  sunder. 

And  winds  make  thunder 
With  cloudwide  wings ; 

Sea-drift  makes  dimmer 
The  beacon’s  glimmer ; 

Nor  sail  nor  swimmer 
Can  try  the  tides ; 

And  snow-drifts  thicken 
Where,  when  leaves  quicken. 

Under  the  heather  the  sundew  hides. 

ui. 

Green  land  and  red  land, 

Moorside  and  headland. 

Are  white  as  dead  land, 

Are  all  as  one ; 

Nor  honeyed  heather 
Nor  bells  to  gather. 

Fair  with  fair  weather 
And  faithful  sun : 

Fierce  frost  has  eaten 
All  flowers  that  sweeten 
The  fells  rain-beaten ; 

And  winds  their  foes 
Have  made  the  snow’s  bed 
Down  in  the  rose-bed ; 

Deep  in  the  snow’s  bed  bury  the  roM. 

IT* 

Bury  her  deeper 
Than  any  sleeper; 

Sweet  dreams  will  keep  her 
All  day,  all  night ; 

'Though  sleep  benumb  her 
And  time  o’ercome  her. 

She  dreams  of  summer. 

And  takes  delight, 

Dreaming  and  sleeping 
In  love’s  good  keeping. 

While  ram  is  weeping 
And  no  leaves  cling ; 

Winds  will  come  bringing  her 
Comfort,  and  singing  her 
Stories  and  songs  and  go^  news  of  the  spring. 


V. 

Draw  the  white  curtain 
Close,  and  be  certain 
She  takes  no  hurt  in 
Her  soft  low  bed ; 

She  feels  no  colder. 

And  grows  not  older. 

Though  snows  enfold  her 
From  foot  to  head ; 

She  turns  not  chilly 
Like  weed  and  lily 
In  marsh  or  hilly 
High  watershed, 

Or  green  soft  island 
In  l^es  of  highland ; 

She  sleeps  awhile,  and  she  is  not  dead. 


For  all  the  hours. 

Come  sun,  come  showers. 

Are  friends  of  flowers. 

And  fairies  all ; 

When  frost  entrapt  her. 

They  came  and  lapt  her  ’ 

In  leaves,  and  wrapt  her 
With  shroud  and  pall ; 

In  red  leaves  wound  her. 

With  dead  leaves  bound  her 
Dead  brows,  and  round  her 
A  death-knell  rang ; 

Rang  the  death-bell  for  her, 

Sang,  “  It  is  well  for  her. 

Well,  is  it  well  with  you,  rose  ?  ”  they  sang. 


vu. 

O  what  and  where  is 
The  rose  now,  fairies. 

So  shrill  the  air  is. 

So  wild  the  sky  ? 

Poor  last  of  roses. 

Her  worst  of  woes  is 
The  noise  she  knows  is 
The  winter’s  cry ; 

His  hunting  hollo 
Has  scared  the  swallow ; 

Fain  would  she  follow 
And  fain  would  fly : 

But  wind  unsettles 
Her  poor  last  petals ; 

Had  she  but  wings,  mid  she  would  not  die. 


rm. 

Come,  as  yon  lore  her. 

Come  close  and  cover 
Her  white  face  over,  _ 

And  forth  agmn 
Ere  sunset  glances 
On  foam  that  dances, 

'Through  lowering  lances 
Of  bright  white  rain ; 

And  make  your  playtime 
Of  winter’s  daytime. 

As  if  the  Maytime 
Were  here  to  sing ; 

'  As  if  the  snowballs 
Were  soft  like  blowballs. 

Blown  in  a  mist  from  the  stalk  in  the  spring. 
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IX. 

Each  reed  tha£  grows  in 
Our  stream  is  frozen, 

The  fields  it  flows  in 
Are  hard  and  black ; 

The  water-fairv 
Waite  wise  an^  wary 
Till  time  shall  vary 
And  thaws  come  back. 

“  O  sister,  water,” 

The  wind  besought  her, 

“  O  twin-born  daughter 
Of  spring  with  me. 

Stay  with  me,  play  with  me. 
Take  the  warm  way  with  me. 
Straight  for  the  summer  and  oversea.” 


X. 

But  winds  will  vary. 

And  wise  and  wary 
The  patient  fairy 
Of  water  waits ; 

All  shrunk  and  wizen. 

In  iron  prison. 

Till  spnng  re-risen 
Unbar  the  gates ; 

Till,  as  with  clamor 
Of  axe  and  hammer. 

Chained  streams  that  stammer 
And  struggle  in  straits 
Burst  bonds  that  shiver. 

And  thaws  deliver 
The  roaring  river  in  stormy  spates. 


XI. 

In  fierce  March  weather 
White  waves  break  tether. 

And  whirled  together 
At  cither  hand. 

Like  weeds  uplifted. 

The  tree-trunks  rift^ 

In  spars  are  drifted. 

Like  foam  or  sand. 

Past  swamp  and  sallow 
And  reed-beds  callow. 

Through  pool  and  shallow, 

To  wind  and  lee. 

Till,  no  more  tongue-tied. 

Full  flood  and  young  tide 
Boar  down  the  rapids  and  storm  the  sea. 


XII. 

As  men’s  cheeks  faded 
On  shores  invaded. 

When  shorewards  waded 
The  lords  of  fight ; 

When  churl  and  craven 
Saw  hard  on  haven 
The  wide-winged  raven 
At  mainmast  height; 

When  monks  affrighted 
To  windward  sighted 
The  birds  full-flighted 
Of  swift  sea-kings ; 

So  earth  turns  paler 
When  Storm  the  sailor 
Steers  in  with  a  roar  in  the  race  of  his  wings. 


XIII. 

O  strong  sea-sailor. 

Whose  cheek  turns  paler 
For  wind  or  hail  or 
For  fear  of  thee  ? 

O  far  sea-farer, 

O  thunder-bearer. 

Thy  songs  are  rarer 
Than  soft  songs  be. 

O  fleet-foot  stranger, 

O  north-sea  ranger 
Through  days  of  danger 
And  ways  of  fear. 

Blow  thy  horn  here  for  us. 

Blow  the  sky  clear  for  us, 

Send  us  the  song  of  the  sea  to  hear. 

XIV. 

Roll  the  strong  stream  of  it 
Up,  till  the  scream  of  it 
W  ake  from  a  dream  of  it 
Children  that  sleep. 

Seamen  that  fare  for  them 
Forth,  with  a  prayer  for  them ; 
Shall  not  God  care  for  them, 
Angels  not  keep  ? 

Spare  not  the  surges 
Thy  stormy  scourges ; 

Spare  us  the  dirges 
Of  wives  that  weep. 

Turn  back  the  waves  for  us : 

Dig  no  fresh  graves  for  us. 

Wind,  in  the  manifold  gulfs  of  the  deep. 

XV. 

O  stout  northeaster. 

Sea-king,  land-waster. 

For  all  thine  haste,  or 
Thy  stormy  skill. 

Yet  hadst  thou  never. 

For  all  endeavor. 

Strength  to  dissever 
Or  strength  to  spill. 

Save  of  his  giving 
Who  gave  our  living. 

Whose  hands  are  weaving 
^Vhat  ours  fulfil ; 

Whose  feet  tread  under 
The  storms  and  thunder ; 

Who  made  our  wonder  to  work  his  will. 


XVI. 

His  years  and  hours. 

His  world’s  blind  powers. 

His  stars  and  flowers. 

His  nights  and  days. 

Sea-tide  and  river. 

And  waves  that  shiver. 

Praise  God,  the  giver 
Of  tongues  to  praise. 

Winds  in  their  blowing. 

And  fruits  in  growing ; 

Time  in  its  going. 

While  time  shall  be ; 

In  death  and  living. 

With  one  thanksgiving, 

Praise  him  whose  hand  is  the  strength  of  the  sea 
Aloermon  C.  SwnrBiniMB. 
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